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Original Communications. 








For the Religious Monitor. 


REMARKS ON THE AUTHORITY VESTED IN LICEN- 
TIATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Messrs. Eprrors,— 

To have every thing in ecclesiastical management, conformed, 
as far as possible, to the rule of God’s word, is doubtless a matter 
of importance in the estimation of all, who havea due regard 
for the honour and authority of the church’s Head, and for the 
edification of the body. There is one particular, in such man- 
agement, in which those invested with ecclesiastical authority, 
greatly differ in their exercise of it; which may be thought not 
unworthy of notice in your valuable paper. That is the power 
granted to candidates for the sacred office, when licensed to 
preach the gospel. In some ecclesiastical bodies, together with 
a license to preach, authority, is also given to dispense baptism 
and the Lod’s supper. Thus itis in the Luthern church, think- 
ing thereby to enlarge the sphere of usefulness to their licen- 
tiates. In other societies, especially such as adhere to the Pres- 
byterian form of church government, the uniform rule is, to give 
license to preach, without connecting therewith a power to ad- 
minister the sacraments. If any exceptions occur at any time 
they arerare. Now, whether the one form, or the other, has most 
clearly the sanction of scripture and example, seems no improper 
subject for discussion. 

According to the Lutheran plan, indeed, the necessity or pro 
priety of ministerial ordination seems to be superceded; or to 
have no appropriate object. What new power is conveyed there- 
by, in addition to what is granted at license, is not very obvious 
But to separate license and ordination according to the Presby- 

OL. IV. 25 
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terian plan, or to grant a power to preach the gospel, while you 
deny the licentiate a power to dispense sealing ordinances, is 
likewise open to objection. An objection of apparently no smal] 
force, is founded on the power given to Christ’s disciples to bap- 
tize, antecedently indeed, according to Lampe on the passage re- 
ferred to, (John iv. 2.) to their receiving authority to preach the 
gospel. Were this fact ascertained, would it not prove the su- 
perior importance of preaching to baptism? And do not the apos- 
tle Paul’s words natively lead to thesame conclusion? “ Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” And if the 
idea cannot be admitted, that the disciples had power to baptize, 
before they were authorized to preach, yet it cannot be denied 
that a right to do both, was conferred at once. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, it may be asked, is it judged right and necessary to 
vest a power of exercising an office of comparatively superior 
importance and utility, and at the same time, deny a right to dis- 
charge a function of inferior value? Especially when we add, 
that the commission which Christ gave to his apostles, (Mat. xx. 
19.) includes baptising no less than teaching. 
If what has been stated does not appear to your readers a use- 
less speculation, it may perhaps, claim the attention of some of 
your correspondents, and elicit such remarks as may set the sub- 
ject in a clearer light, and obviate the difficulties attending it. 
F. 


—~»——— 
For the Religious Monitor. 
THE SEALING OF THE SPIRIT. 


The importance of security is well understood and acted on 
in the common transactions of life. No ordinary temptations 
will induce the purchaser to expend Lis money on a house or 
farm when the title is dubious; and when the deed of convey 
ance is made out, he is careful to have it authenticated and pre 
served. Ifany circumstance occur rendering the validity of the 
title questionable, the matter is investigated and all possible 
certainty obtained. So much depends on the reality ofa man’s 
saint-ship, that the fullest certainty concerning it is desirable 
and important. For if not a saint, he isa child of the wicked 
one, a hypocrite, pretending to be a friend of God, while he is 
in reality his enemy, a servant of sin and doomed to perdition ; 
but if a saint, indeed, then he is a son of God, interested in al! 
the privileges of his family, and the inheritance of the saints in 
light is infallibly his in reserve. And as the matter is all impor- 
tant, Jehovah hae made ample provision for its attestation and 
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manifestation. The spirit of the Lord bears witness to it, sealing 
the soul unto the day of redemption. Human bargains are con- 
firmed by writings and witnesses, oaths and seals ; but a man’s 
saint-ship is sealed by the holy Spirit of promise. An auswer to 
the five following questions will comprise and exhibit the amount 
of what is known concerning this sealing of the spirit. 

I. In what does the believer’s sealing by the Spirit consist? As 
a Christian is a partaker of the Spirit of Christ, and conformed to 
him in all things, it will be perhaps our safest course, to com- 
mence our answer to this question, to advert to the sealing of 
Christ where this work is exhibited in all its perfection. Christ 
himself thus speaks on this subject. John vi. 27. “ Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you, 
for him hath God, the Father, sealed.” In these words Christ 
avers, that God the Father hath qualified and commissioned him 
to impart to men all that is requisite for their happiness, and fur- 
nished him with ample evidence of this commission. It was thus 
the Jews understood him, as is evident from their constantly 
asking him what sign he produced of his commission. This 
sealing, then, does not respect Christ as the Son of God, although 
he is the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, but has an exclusive regard to him as mediator. It sup- 
poses all the singular endowments conferred on his human na- 
ture, filling him with all needful gifts and graces for sustaining 
and executing his mediatorial office. For this end the Spirit rest- 
ed on him in his being anointed with the Holy Ghost, and with 
power. God also gave him a formal commission to execute this 
office and to perform all the work connected with it. The 
Lord God and his Spirit sent him ; and during the whole of his 
tabernacling in our world he gave unequivocal testimony that 
he was his righteous servant. This he did explicitly at his bap- 
tism and transfiguration, audibly announcing, “ this is my be- 

loved Son in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” He con- 

tinued his testimony by furnishing him with the Spirit to 

qualify him to live such a life, to performsuch miracles, and to 

die such a death, as none could, but the Sent of God. By all 

this God the Father gave such witness to Christ, that he was his 

servant, as was satisfactory to himself, and ought to have satisfied 

others concerning the same fact. Now this attestation given to 

Christ as God’s righteous servant was the Father’s sealing of 
him, and is the perfect exemplar of our sealing. 

In his eternal purpose, Jehovah set apart a certain definite 
portion of mankind, and predestinated them to conformity, in 
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time, to Jesus Christ. In these individuals he had his heart and 
eye in the appointment of Christ to make the atonement. The 
guilt of their sins was transferred to him as their surety, and he 
was wounded for their transgressions. Still no visible distinction 
was impressed on them by which they could be discriminated 
from others. In effectual calling the Holy Spirit translates them 
from darkness into God’s marvellous light, effaces the image of 
Satan from their souls, and impresses on them the image of God. 
Thus, they are not only born of the Spirit, but are themselves, 
spirit. Thus, they are made partakers ofa divine nature, and 
brought into the most honourable and endearing relations to a 
three-one God. Materially considered, this is their sealing by 
the Holy Ghost, and is the same thing as their regeneration and 
sanctification. It is just God’s giving to them his Spirit, as seal- 
n g is the impresssing on the wax, the image on the seal. 

This communication of the Spirit unto saints in regeneration 
and sanctification to conform them with God is supposed or im- 
plied in the sealing of the Spirit; but we dare not aver with ma- 
ny that its formal nature consists in it. The language is meta- 
physical, and the allusion is not the act of sealing, but the natu- 
ral and civil usages of seals. These are chiefly, confirmation, ap- 
propriation and assurance: And this sealing of the Spirit consists 
chiefly and formally, if not exclusively m his giving attestation to 
his work in and on the Christian His sealing, strictly speaking, 
is neither his regenerating nor sanetifying the soul, but his assu- 
ring it that it is regenerated and sanctified and will be saved. 

However real the saving work of the Spirit is in itself, and 
however manifest unto God, it is not always apparent to the be- 
liever himself, nor yet to others. There are doubtless many 
gennine saints living in doubts and fears about themselves; and 
others, are not assured of their true character. It is no less evi- 
dent, that the Spirit of God can give them infallible evidence of 
their true character, and also disclose the same to others. It would 
be impious to suppose the contrary. And it is equally evident 
that at times he does give to some infallible assurance concerning 
their true character, and also manifests the same unto others. 
This evidenee Paul possessed when he declared, “I know in 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day.” And 
the same he continues still to give at times to some in the family 

of God. When his left hand is under their head, and his right 
hand embracing them,they are as satisfied that they are the Lord’s, 
as that they are living men and women. And this is manifest not 
only to themselves, but at times also to fellow saints and even to 
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sinners. He made the character of the disciples so manifest even 

to their enemies, that they took notice of them that they had 

been with Jesus. Now this testimony of the Spirit disclosing to 

saints themselves, and also to others, their true character, is his 

sealing of them. He seals them when he bears witness with their 

spirits that they are the children of God. It is his removal of all 

their doubts and fears concerning the reality of their gracious 
state, and inspiring them with a triumphant confidence that they 

are the Lord’s, and will be saved by him with an everalasting 

salvation. Supposing, then, that this manifestation of the be- 

lievers real state and character is his sealing by the Spirit, the 

question now recurs, why is this manifestation called sealing ? 

What are the ideas suggested by this metaphysical batten ? 

It is called sealing, because 

1. It puts a visible distinction between true Christians who eh- 

joy it and all others. Seals are used to distinguish our property 

from that of all others, and from all counterfeits of it. This is 

one grand use of seals among men, and the sealing of the Spirit 
makes a similar distinction between true Christians-and all oth- 
ers. This use of it was recognised whenthe prophet saw a mark 
upon the fearers of the Lord; and the servants of God are repre- 
sented, as sealed in their foreheads, After God has inscribed in- 
to the Lamb’s book of life the names of the elect, and Christ has 
poured out for them his soul unto death, there is no visible mark 
of distinction between themand the rest of the world. » And after 
they are effectually called by grace, their true character is often 
concealed from themselves, and from others, and they are con- 
founded with the sober moralist and the mere professor. This 
sealing in their foreheads distinguishes them. It is the Lord’s set- 
ting a mark on them to be seen and read ofall men. Nature in 
every creature always inclines to some particular object; operates 
from itself and is constant. The same characters are impressed 
on grace in the soul ofa saint. The love of God constrains him 
to love andserve his God. This proceeds from its very nature 
independent of all outwardexcitements. And this tendency is 
permament. The Christian feels the existence and operation of 
this within himself, and others perceive its manifestations, and 
thus the seal of distinction is set upon him, he is sealed in his 
forehead. 

2. It is expressive of the confirmation and assurance given to 
the saint bimself of the reality of his saintship. Sealing not 
merely distinguishes one man’s property from another, but is 
also the legal confirmation of a bargain, and gives all the assu- 
rance to the person purchasing, that he can attain. A sealed 
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deed is confirmed. In the Bible there are many exceeding great 
and precious grants, making over-tousGod in Christ, as the por- 
tion of our souls; and it is of infinite consequence, that we un- 
derstand these aright, and be assured of their certainty, and of 
our own interest in them. Now observe the provisions our 
heavenly father has made for attaining these ends. 2 Cor. i. 20, 
22. For allthe promises of God in him are yea, and in him 
amen. Now he whostablishes us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God; who hath also sealed us and given the earn- 
est of the spirit in our hearts. These promises of God, making 
over Christ and eternal life are yea and amen; truth and assu- 
rance, pure in themselves, and embraced with certainty by the 
believer. In these he rests in the full confidence of their accom- 
plishment. He leans on them as on arock. He is thus estab- 
lished, being strong in the belief that it shall be unto him as 
God hath said. And no wonder that his heart is established in 
the full conviction of the truth of the promises; for observe the 
three things God does in order to quiet his mind about these 
promises. He anoints him. This gives him a full and divine 
apprehension of the true import of these promises. He has an 
unction from the Holy One, and knows all things. This unc- 
tion gives him a right understanding of these promises, so that 
he mistakes not their meaning. He seals the believer. This 
gives him the full assurance of his state, that he is personally in- 
terested in these promises which his unction has enabled him to 
understand. And lastly, he nas given to him the earnest of the 
Spirit in his heart. It is customary in some countries, when a 
bargain is made, to give into the hand ofthe seller, or of the per- 
son here, a piece of money, confirming the bargain and attesting 
that the whole stipulated sum will be advanced at the appointed 
time. This is called an Earnest. Among the Jews at betroth- 
ing, the bridge-groom gave the bride some token, pledge or earn- 
est, that he would consummate his marriage with her. To this 
practice the allusionis here. The believer is now espoused to 
Christ. To assure him of this, and of his future prospects, the 
Spirit is given to him by Christ. This is something for him in 
the mean time to live upon. His earnest is the present commun- 
ion he has with Christ for his support now, and the pledge of 
his future honour and bliss. It is what he is now allowed to live 
upon. Hence, the spirit is called the first fruits; and, tasting 
these, he anticipates the entertainment provided for him in the 
land flowing with milk and honey. Possessing this earnest of 
the Spirit, the believer rejoices with joy unspeakable and full of 
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glory; his every doubt is expelled; he is as certain of eternal 
life, as though he were before the throne of God. 

3. It is expressive of the secrecy with which the believer’s 
certainty of salvation is attested. We put a seal on what we 
wish to keep secret. The Kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation. The white stone and the new name no man know- 
eth, except he that receiveth it. Christians may know one ano- 
ther so well as to have a strong assurance of one another’s inter- 
est in Christ, and hold delightful intercourse; but still the Spir- 
it is not given so much to seal to us the grace of others, as the 
grace in our own hearts. The world may see something in a 
believer that is to them singular and unaccountable; they are 
so greatly ignorant of the work of the Spirit that it is a sealed 
work unto them. 

4. It is expressive of the importance of this assurance of salva- 
tion. We affix not our seal to a trifle. Triffling as man is, he 
must deem that a matter of seme importance, before he seals it. 
And God’s seal declares the importance of being a believer, 
and of his assurance that he is one. Hence, while God,expres- 
sive of his contempt of sinners, calls them dogs, swine, dross, 
scum and chaff; he proclaims that believers are precious and 
honourable, by denominating them the excellent ofthe earth, his 
beloved, his jewels, his inheritance, and hissons and daughters. 
And he sets his seal on them, that they may know on whom they 
have believed. The importance of this sealing is amply attest- 
ed by a due consideration of its author, subjects, uses and ends. 
It is expressive of appropriation and security. A man sets his 
seal on his property to claim it as his own, and to prevent others 
from interfering with it. When God sets his seal upon a man, 
he sets him apart for himself, and prohibits all from intermed- 
ling with him. The Lord sets apart the godly man for himself 
In setting him apart and sealing, he says to the world, to Satan, 
and to Sin, “Touch notmine anointed; do my prophets no harm.” 
These are my servants and property, sealed with my seal; 
hurt them not. This is their security against sin, wrath and final 
perdition. Hence, they are said to be sealed unto the day of 
redemption. 

[ To be continued.} 











Selections. 


PLAIN REASONS, 


Why neither Dr. Watts’ Imitations of the Psalms, nor his other 
Poems, nor any other human composition, ought to be used in the 
Praises of the Great Gop our Savioun— 


BUT, THAT 


A Metre Version of the Boox of Psatms, examined, with 
wise and critical care, by pious and learned divines, and found by 
them to be as near the Hebrew Metre Psalms, as the idiom of the 
English language would admit, ought to be used. 

BY THE LATE REV. THOMAS CLARK, ¥.D.M. 

CHRISTIAN READER,— 

If thou art really a Christian by sweet experience, as Saul of 
Tarsus was made, then thou surely standest in awe of the divine 
law, revealed in the holy Scriptures, the only rule of truth and 
practice, by which all men shall be finally judged. Thou hast 
been made like him in all humility to bow before the Most High 
God, and to say as he said, (Acts ix. 6.) “Lord what wilt thou 
have me to do,” i. e. in thy public praises. Wilt thou have me 
to praise thy blessed name with elegant words of human compo- 
sure, by some esteemed far superior to the best version of the 
Book of Psalms? or, Wilt thou have me to praise thy holy Ma- 
jesty with the sacred words of unerring Revelation? If this is 
thy serious enquiry, then let me offer thee some reasons why it 
appears a moral duty for thee to avoid the use of human composi- 
tions, of uninspired men, in praising God; and to use the 
Psalms of God’s own institution and appointment in worshipping 
him. 

That we ought to avoid the use of human compositions in prais- 
ing of God, appears clear from the following reasons. 

I. Itisunwarrantable. You can find no cammandment of God 
on divine record (that I know of) requiring you to use any Jmita- 
tion, or any human composure, instead of that Book of Psalms 
God hath given you. Nor can you learn that ever God inspired 
any of his own Apostles to alter or change the Psalms, or to 
make or use any imitations of them in divine worship, under 
pretence of their being more agreeable to New Testament times. 

They must, in their own conceit, be very wise indeed, and 
have a very high opinion of their own abilities, that think they 
can cootrive Hymns or imitations of Psalms, preferable to those 
that eternal, divine and unerring Wisdom hath contrived and 
given you. Would to God you and I had grace suiificient to sing 
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the 150 sweet Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, (being is the 
titles of the three arrangements) which the all-gracious God hath 
in his love and piety bestowed upon us, without wandering 
through the world after the swarms of human compositions now 
extant. You know all the Hymns, all the Antiphones, Missals, 
Holidays, and Breviaries, brought into the Romish church, one 
century after another, was still done by some new pretender to a 
higher pitch of zeal, for improving the worship of God. But for 
you or I to come before God in solemn praise with any human in- 
vention or imitation, I am afraid we shall meet with those awful 
interrogatories, “Who hath required this imitation at your 
hands?” Isa. i. 12. and by what authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave you this authority?’ And what will you answer 
when thus questioned? May the Lord keep you and I from be- 
ing wise above what is written for our rule in the holy Oracles. 

2. To use such an imitation in divine worship is entirely needless, 
superfluous, and perhaps superstitious. There is no occasion, no 
necessity for it in the world; the Book of Psalms God gave you, 
is abundantly sufficient as it stands, for all the sacred purposes of 
devotion and praise; it is without spot or wrinkle; it has the 
stamp of divine authority, and to lay it aside and bring in this 
imitation, is like offering strange fire on God’s altar, as did Na- 
dab and Abibu, Lev. xi.2. And although temporal judgments 
are not now perhaps so abundantly poured out on those who dare 
to reject God’s own Psalms and bring imitations in their room 
and stead; yet, I greatly fear, spiritual judgments are upon those 
that use them: For,as Zacherias was struck dumb for his unbe- 
lief of the divine message, so are they struck dumb in the House 
of God-—their tongues cleave to the roofs of their mouths; they 
either cannot, or will not sing, even this imitation itself. No: 
with sorrow I have seen it, they are left to wander vainly in 
their own counsels, with their own imitations, and are dumb be- 
fore the Lord, in many worshipping assemblies, all except a few 
coneillators, or singing boys and girls in the gallery; when | 
hear them, I should surely think I had happened in a Mass-house 
in Dublin, did I not recollect that I was yet in a professed Protes- 
tant country. Had there been any real difficiency or imperfec- 
tion in God’s Book of Psaims, then such an imitation might have 
had some show or appearance of necessity; but that is very far 
from being the case, for God’s Psalm Book is holy, just, spiritual 
and perfect. A little shifting and changing from God’s Book to 
an imitation Book, may fra while please the carnal heart, 
but God has commanded you not to meddle with them that are 
given to such changes. 
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These Psalms which God in old time gave to his Church, were 
found sufficient for the use of the kings, priests, prophets and 
saints of God, in Israel some thousands of years, and in the use of 
them our forefathers, martyrs and reformers obtained much com- 
munion with God, and great pleasure and felicity, and what 
would you have more? We had abundance of Psalms bestowed 
onus by a gracious and good God; but alas! for our want of 
understanding of them, our great want of love to them, and our 
sad want of faith and zeal, to sing these songs of Zion with due 
propriety and perseverance. 

3. You may not use said imitation because it tends to grieve and 
offend God’s people, and destroy the amiable peace of the Church.— 
The using it brings pious people into this sad dilemma; either 
they must sit still, and see their own God’s Book of Psalms neg- 
lected and rejected, and say nothing, which would be contrary to 
that solemn charge that God gave them, to hold fast the form of 
sound words, and contend earnestly for every article of faith; or 
else they must speak up against the superfluous use of the imita- 
tions and expect to be railed upon for it. Must not this greatly 
grieve them? Can pious people avoid being grieved and offend- 
ed to see such tumult, noise and wild disorder raised in the ivory 
palaces of the Prince of Peace; and all about an imitation of 
God’s Book of Psalms, which we had no need of. Will you then 
use it, while in so doing you expose yourself to that dreadful 
curse? “ Offences must needs come, but wo to that man through 
whom they come. It were hetter for him that a millstone was 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than offend one 
of these little ones.” Mat xviii.6. No doubt, sometimes pious 
persons, through temptation and corruption, take offence when 
none is given nor intended to be given them. But that is very 

far from being the case here; because, they see before their faves 
these treasures of wisdom and knowledge, the Book of Psalms, 
broken, torn, militated and massacred to please carnal men, and 
they see the havoc made on them in God’s own house, upon his 
holy Sabbath day. They see twelve of them condemned to per- 
petual silence, as unworthy even of imitation; their voice must 
never more be heard in God’s Tabernacle—that is, the 43, 52, 
54, 59, 64, 70, 79, 88,108, 137,and 140. These Psalms are the 
sincere milk of the word, and to see them torn from the mouths 
of the babes of grace, is asight of great cruelty. No doubt they 
can get them to read in prose, but they cannot any more, in 
many worshipping assemblies, get them to sing as in the days of 
old; for now every one hath a «doctrine and a psalm or a hymn: 
there’s Wesley’s Hymns, Whitefield’s Hymns, Spalding’s Hymns, 
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Mason’s Hymns, and Dr. Watts’ great bunch of Hymns, imita- 
tions, &c. ‘Can they be blamed for being grieved and offended, 
while they see such wild disorder forced into the house of the 
God of order and peace, and all for the sake of a new thing, 
that we stood not in the least need oft To grieve them is to 
grieve the spirit of God that dwells in them. What impudence 
is it in any poor, conceited, uninspired man, to forma poem, and 
then stamp it with the sacred name ofa Hymn ? 

4. Because using said imitation in God’s worship, is a conniving 
with, and becoming art and part guilty with such as reproach and 
blaspheme that part of God’s holy word, called the Book of 
Psalms. 

Dr. Watts, in his preface to that edition of his imitation and 
Hymns, printed for Rivington, London, 1768, page Sth, says, 
‘The dull indifference—that sits on the faces ofa whole assem- 
bly while the Psalm is upon the lips must tempt—to suspect the 
minds of most of the worshippers are absent or unconcerned—I 
have been long convinced that one great occasion of this evil arises 
from the matter and words to which we confine all our songs.” 
Did youever read another author that had the daring impudence 
to charge the crime of sinners’ dull indifference in worship upon the 
matter and words, that God has put in his Book of Psalms? 1 
suppose not. If the divine matter and sacred words ofthe Psalms 
have that dangerous influence upon worshippers, he asserts, did 
not God do us a great hurt to put such a dulling book in our 
hands, was not this instead of a fish to give his children a scor- 
pion? And will Dr. Watts’ imitation of such dulling matter and 
words remove the dreadful crime? Does not trial, made by twen- 
ty years experience, loudly proclaim the contrary, to all the at- 
tentive world, who see so few sing God’s praise, either in their 
families or churches? In old time, a pious king, who often com- 
plained of dullness and darkness, in God’s worship, says, “ J 
will never forget thy precepts, for with them thou hast quicken- 
ed me.” Ps. cxix.93. Luther used to call the Psalms God’s lit- 
ile Bible, and summary of the Old Testament. I read of a girl, 
aged five years, whese conversion was begun while she joined her 
parents in singing these Psalms one morning, as was the daily 
custom of the family before breakfast; she persevered in piety 
till she was 80 years old, and died in trivmph. 

He further saith in his preface, “ Some of them” (the Songs of 
Zion) “are almost opposrTe to the spirit of the gospel,” that is 
the Spirit of God. How can any man imagine that any part of 
God’s word can be either almost or altogether opposite to his 
Spirit. None but Deists pretend to find any opposition be- 
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tween God’s word and his Spirit, nor between one part of the 
word and another. The seeming oppositions in Scripture, have 
been long since clearly explained and reconciled, in many pious 
and sacred books, particularly in a Latin treatise, called Lux in 
Tenebris. 

Again, in said preface, he says, ‘When, our souls are raised a 
little above the earth, in the beginning of a Psalm, we are checked 
on a sudden in our ascent towards heaven, by some expression— 
fit only to be sung ina worldly sanctuary.” 

Surely God’s kind design in giving us these Psalms was, that 
they might be a happy means to promote our ascent towards 
heaven; and can God so far miss his gracious design, that any 
of them will check us in our ascent. The most base songs that 
ever were composed by lewd ballad makers, could not be charg- 
ed with a more barbarous spiritual murder, than this of driving 
a poor soul baek, when it had happily got on its ascent towards 
heaven. ) 

Another reproach expressed in said preface is—‘ When we | 
are just entering into an evangelical frame, yet the very next 
line perhaps, which the clerk parcels out to us, hath something 
in itso extremely Jewish and cloudy, that it darkens the sight 
of God, the Saviour. 

How base this reproach, while it is certain, that a great person- 
age, in old times, looked through the Psalms, and through all the 
Jewish cloudiness in them, and by them got a sweet and clear 
sight of God the Saviour, so that being thereby raised up from 
his dejections, he with the voice of devout joy and gladness 
sings: Ps. 109, 24. 


My comfort and my heart’s delight thy testimonies be 
And they in all my doubts and fears are comforters to me. 


One of the greatest heroes that ever commanded an army, who 
never lost a siege nor a battle, joyfully celebrates the commen- 
dations of all-revealed truth, of which the Book of Psalms isa 
special part, saying, “Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light 
tomy path.” Ps. cxix, 105. 

Another slander asserted in said preface is—‘‘ While we are 
kindling into divine love by meditations of the loving kindness 
of the Lord—within a few lines some dreadful curse against man, 
is proposed to our lips, that God would add iniquity to their iniqui- 
ty—which is so contrary to the new commandment of loving our 
enemies—our hearts are as it were forbid the pursuit of the song, 
and the worship grows dull of mere necessity.” 

The God of truth says, all Scripture (the excluded Psalms not 
excepted) is given by inspiration of God andis profitable; but if 
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Dr. Watts’ saying here be true, that part of it is detestable: For 
here again the matter and the words of the sweet Book of Psalms, is 
accused of quenching divine love kindling in the worshippers, be- 
ing so dreadful and so contrary to the new commandment of lov- 
ing our enemies. But you know they are ill, very ill, acquainted 
with the law, that see not a clear consistency between its curses 
and its precepts. Could any man be justly reckoned guilty of 
breaking the new command of love to his enemy, while he faith- 
fully warned him, that if he went on robbing and murdering, an 
ignominious death would be his portion? As little is it contrary 
to said new commandment, for God, in his Book of Psalms, to 
warn and tell us, that if we live a lewd life, adding sin to sin, 
and die unconverted, he then, as a righteous Judge, will 
number up our crimes, adding one after another, in the number- 
ing of them, till the sum be fully deserving eternal woe. Who 
knows not that this is the voice of pure and holy justice, express- 
ed inthe dreadful law curse, with a gracious design to alarm us as 
rational mento fly to Jesus for pardon and holiness. And though 
the words of the curse are translated in the form of a prayer, 
yet they could as well be expressed in the form of a prophecy, 
which they really are; telling a sinner before hand, that if he 
goes on in his trespasses, adding new inquity to his old inquity, 
the iniquity of this new year to the account of the iniquities he 
did in the old year, then God will add to his lot, all the torments 
mentioned in this book. 

David was a prophet and a type of Jesus Christ. The God 
who inspired him to write these Psalms is not to be presumptu- 
ously challenged why he inspired him to write such and such 
words. lf David had been speaking even of his personal enemies, 
it would not be the voice ofrevenge. He fasted, mourned, pray- 
ed, and wore sackcloth for them that rewarded him ill for good. 
Ps. 35. 14. So did Paul travail as it were in birth, to have 
Christ formed in those, who said “ his bodily presence was 
weak and contemptible;” and reproached him as “ walking ac- 
cording to the flesh. 2Cor. x. 2. 10. Yet under inspiration of 
God, he says, “‘if any bring, or preach any other gospel, let him 
be accursed.”’ Gal. i. 8. 9. Now this was not the voice ofrevenge, 
but his calmly telling the truth, that if they deviated from the 
gospel, God would add that to the former great account of thei: 
iniquity. 

If it dull the worship so much to mention any of the wraths 
that await sinners, then Dr. Watts’ imitation or image of the 
Psalms will dull the worship too, and should be expelled; for in 
the 7th page ofsaid edition, he sings: 

/OL. IV. 26 
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On umpious wretches he shall rain, 
Tempe-t of brimstone fire and death ; 
Such as he kindled in the plain 
Of Sodom, with his angry breath. 


Although the sacred words and divine matter, be here erro- 
neously blamed for causing the “worship to grow dull of mere 
necessity,” yet I aver, that the blame lies in the unbelief, carnali- 
ty and enmity of depraved human nature, which is so high in 
command, that it not only makes the worshippers grow dull and 
weary of the song, but it actually arrests negroes, peasants, mer- 
chants, soldiers, colonels, generals, governors, kings and queens 
at home in their own apartments on the Sabbath day. For 
months, for years, they can have no inclination to public worship; 
they avoid the Kirk as a pest house: So great is the power, so 
extensive the command of these accursed corrupt dispositions of 
the human soul. 

Depraved men ofall ranks have been the willing slaves to the 
wide extended empire of Enmity these five thousand years; 
yet they know it not, nor will they believe the mournful truth, 
though one rise from the graveand tell it. Are there not some per- 
sons upon whom God has bestowed very large,and affluent fortunes 
of wealth, who are yet under the bonds of so strange an aversion, 
that they have not been twice at public worship these seven 
years, nor have given one shilling of all that wealth, to support 
the worship of that great God, on whose bounty they live, and 
in whose raiment they glitter like tinselled butterflies. 

5. Because while you use not the Book of Psalms itself, only an 
imitation of it, you expose yourself to all the curses that divine law 
and justice denounces against such as add to,or diminish from his 
word. 

If you connive with the daring diminishers, for by using it, you 
as really bar the Book of Psalms out of use and practice, in pub- 
lic worship, as really as if you had gone and hired the book-binder 
to omit binding it in with the canonical books of the Bible; for 
what avails it to have it bound in among the sacred books in 
prose, while it is never sung. The other canonical books were 
given by God to be read, but the Book of Psalms was given us 
for a double use, to be both read and sung, in faith. Now, it is 
entirely expelled and abolished from being sung, and an image 
or imitation of it put in its room, in the house of the Lord. It is 
awfully dangerous for you to be one of that number who conspire 
to diminish twelve psalms from God’s system of psalmody. Thou 
shalt not add to the word that I command thee, nor diiminish 

ought from it. Deut.iv.2. lfany man shall take away from the 
words of this book, God shall take away his part out ofthe Book 
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of Life. Rev. xxii.19. Thou sawest a thief, (that robbed the 
church of twelve psalms) and thou didst join with him—I will 
reprove thee. Ps. i. 18.21. 

My dear reader, see how the diminishing or taking away, g0es 
on in two instances among many. Ps. iv. 4, 5. You have six 
precepts in the Assembly’s Version which are as follows: 


Fear and sin not, talk with your heart in bed, and silent be, 
OFavinec nracent of rivhteousness, and in the Lord trust ye. 


In the imitation it runs thus: 


When our obedient hands have done a thousand works of righteousness, 
We put our trust in God alone, and glory in his pard’ning grace. 


Is not every one of the said six moral precepts here past over 
in silence, and the very sweet warrant for sinners presenting the 
Redeemer’s righteousness, as a sin offering to God taken away, 
and a song left us about a thousand works of righteousness done 
by our own hands, though strictly speaking, all our righteous- 
ness is filthy rags. 

I have not yet had time to examine this imitation strictly as to 
‘ts orthodoxy, but I observe in the Assembly’s Version, it runs 
éhus in Ps. li. 2. 3. 


Me cleanse from sin, and thro’ly wash from mine iniquity: 
For my transgressions I confess, my sin I ever see. 


How widely different is the imitation of these verses. 


Should’st thou condemn my soul to hell, 
And crush my flesh to dust; 

Heaven would approve thy vengeance well, 
And earth must own it just 


is not this a dangerous doctrine? How can a sour be con 
demned to hell after conversion! God says no such thing in the 
original. This imitation represents David speaking as an un- 
pardoned soul, though God had sent Nathan to tell him he was 
actually pardoned: How unjust would it be after that pardon to 
damn him to hell? What Heaven is it, would approve such dam- 
nation? 

No doubt the Dr. affirms, that he is far from reproaching the 
sacred Book of Psalms, for he says, page 8th, in said preface— 
‘Far be it from my thoughts to lay aside the Book of Psalms, in 
public worship; few can pretend so great value for them as my- 
self—but it must be acknowledged still, that there are a thousand 
lines in it which were not made for a church in our day to as- 
sume as its own.” 

But by means of his degrading and reproaching the Book of 
Psalms, it is now laid entirely aside, for above twenty years past ; 
it is as effectually laid aside, as if he had warmly petitioned all 
the synods, councils, and associations, on this continent, and ob- 
tained their solemn vote for its exclusion ; and as surely laid aside 
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as if he had petitioned all the legislatures on the continent, and 
got them to pass acts that none of them should be printed or 
sung any more, from one end ofthe United States tothe other. For 
he has in print publicly blamed the matter and words of God's 
Book of Psalms, as guilty of dulling the worshipping assemblies— 
he charges it with checking them in their ascent towards heav- 
en—he degrades it as darkening their sight of God the Saviour— 


and condemns itas openly contradicting both ine Spirit of God in 
the Gospel o»2 +s~ «vw commandment. as ever any book 


wrote or printed on this continent, so vilified and blasphemed 
in more opprobrious language, or charged with more perni- 
cious injury to'men’s souls; and yet he pretends a great value 
for it. After its reputation as a part of God’s unerring word, is 
ruined and abolished, then a clear large way is made for intro- 
ducing his im1TaTION in its place, under a great many fine 
characters—as being far more suitable to the various cases of the 
souls of Christians—far more agreeable to New Testament lan- 
guage and times, &c. &c. Thus as Joab did to Amasa, he kisses 
it with a pretence of great value for it, and in the mean time 
stabs it under the fifth rib, with an opprobrious reproach: And is 
it not dangerous, dreadfully dangerous, to connive with such re- 
proach and blasphemy. And his diminishing not only twelve 
psalms from it as unworthy of imitation, but blaspheming the 
whole, as hindering men from ascending to heaven, and darken- 
ing their sight of that blessed Saviour sent by God to bring lost 
sons to glory. How tremendousthe danger to join in such da- 
ring diminishing from the number, the reputation, and the use of 
God’s Book of Psalms! How awfully hazardous to join in adding 
and using a new imitation in room thereof, that is so unwarrant- 
able, so superfluous, so destructive to the peace of the church, 
and offensive to the children of God! How aggravated the sin 
to commit all this in the face of Gou’s curses, his four times re- 
peated curses, that are more loud than ten thousand thunders— 
*‘ Add thou not unto his words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be 
found a liar.” Prov. xxx. 6. “ AjJl liars shall have their part in 
the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.” Rev. xxi. 9. 
‘* Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of this law, and 
all the people shall say, Amen. Duet. xxvii. 26. 


But now that we ought to use God’s own Book of Psalms, in 
praising his name, is clear from these REASONS. 


I. Because God commanded us to praise his name with the words 
of David and Asaph. 2 Chron. xxix. 30. We have two instan- 
ces of persons inspired to make and sing a song, on two special 
eccasions, viz. Moses and Deborah, but after the eternal Spirit 
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spoke all the words of the Book of Psalms, by his holy chosen 
penmen, it appears that he did it for this special purpose, that we 
should serve him in solemn praises, with those most suitable 
words, devised by his own unerring wisdom. In Psalm cii. 18. 
God declares that, “ This shall be written for the generation 
to come, and the people who shall be created shall praise the 
Lord.” God wrote out the Book of Psalms, that with them the 
generations to come into life, even in the New Testament times, 
should praise the Lord with these very words. 

The pious and learned commentator, Henry, on Psalm cxlv. 1. 
thus explains it, “‘ I will blessthee forever andever.” ‘“ This in- 
timates, says he, that the psalms he. (viz. the Psalmist) penned, 
should be made use of in praising God by the church, to the end 
of time.” ° 

It is rational to suppose, that while we essay to pay unto God 
the tribute of praise and glory, which we-owe to him, night and 
morn in our families, or in public assemblies, on the first day of the 
week, that we pay it to himin language which he himself devi- 
sed: Must it not be the most agreeable to the Majesty of Heaven! 

Other books of divine Revelation are given us to be read and 
to be meditated upon, but the Book of Psalms is given usthat we 
may not only read it, and meditate on it, but sing it also with 
the spirit and understanding, with devout fervour and divine 
delight, in the assemblies of his saints, on his holy Sabbaths, as 
well as in private families. 

Historians say, that the English Parliament, having convened 
about one hundred pious and learned divines, at Westminster, Lon- 
don, to compile a Confession of Faith, Catechisms, Larger and 
Shorter, Directory for Public and Family Worship, and Form of 
Presbyterian Courch Government, about the year 1643, laid be- 
fore them an imperfect draught of this Version of the Book of 
Psalms, made by the pious Sir Francis Rouse, Baronet of Old 
England, recommending it to their serious.examination: who 
with laborious and pious care, altered, corrected, and approved 
it, unanimously,and returned it to Parliament,and both houses 
also did then approve and authorise it to be sung in families and 
churches, throughout that kingdom. 

The pious and learned Samuel Rutherford, Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of St. Andrews, and the other Scots mem- 
bers of said Westminster Assembly, then sent said authorised 
Versicn north to the General Assembly of the. national church 
of Scotland, at.that time sitting at Edinburgh, whose committees 
had it under consideration several years, and having further cor- 

rected and amended it, the General Assembly did approve i and. 




















































authorise it to be sung in families and churches, as did the Scots 
Parliament also authorise it throughout that realm. 
The great and learned Dr. Ridgley, in his Body of Divinity, 
page 572, speaking of the Metre Version of the Psalms, says, 
“ That which comes nearest the original, is the New England 
and Scots, (i. e. the said Assembly’s Version) which, I think, 
says he, is much preferable to the former.” 
So after near seven years labour and critical care, spent on it 
by both Assemblies and Parliaments, it may be called the As- 
semblies’ Metre Version of the Book of Psalms; aud they have 
brought it so very close to represeut the same ideas of things, the 
same doctrines, precepts, &c. as the Hebrew Psalms, wrote also 
in Hebrew Metre, that those who use it may with great proprie- 
ty be said to praise the Lo®d with the words of David and Asaph. 
&c. according to the commandment before cited. 2 Chron. xxix. 30. 
II. Another reason why we ought to use the Assembly’s Me- 
tre Version is, because in using it we follow the pious example of 
the flock of Christ, the saints in scripture, &c. We are commanded 
to go forth by the footsteps of that happy flock. Cant. i. 8. This 
is arid was their good old way to praise the Lord; we have the 
laudable example ofthe pious king, Jehosaphat, 2 Chron. xx. 2] 
He appointed singers unto the Lord, who, with his army on their 
march to battle, sung the divine words of David, Ps. cxxxvi. 1, 
saying, “‘ Praise ye the Lord, for his mercy endureth forever,” 
&c. And when they returned so victorious, to render thanks to 
God, we have reason to suppose they used the same Psalm Book. 
About two hundred years after, when penitent Israel returned 
from Babylonish captivity, and were laying the foundation of the 
temple. Ezra iii. 11.: “They sung together by course in prai- 
sing and giving thanks to the Lord,” in the words of David. Ps. 
cxxxvi.1l. ‘* For his mercy endureth forever towards Israel.” 
On both these new occasions they sung no new composures of 
their own, but the Book of Psalms being completed, they found 
in it a Psalm that suited them very well, and God accepted them 
in it, and hath made a record of it, in the volumes of his Book, 
for our learning and instruction. 
In New Testament times, John, the beloved disciple, in divine 
vision, Rev. xv. 4.,saw and heard those who had escaped the 
strong powers of Antichrist’s delusions, praising the Lord with 
he words of David—Ps. Ixxxvi. 9. “ All nations whom thou 
madst shall come and worship before thee.” This he saw and 
heard in the Heaven ofthe New Testament Church. 
Lik ewise, at the final fall of Antichrist, the New Testament 
Church, on that new and glorious occasion, sings no Dew imitation 
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or composition of human device, but sings the words ot God’s old 
Book of Psalms. Ps. cxxxiv. 1. “ Praise our God all ye that fear 
him.” Nor do we hear of any dullness appearing on their faces, 
while they confined their songs to the old matter and words of 
David and Asaph, or other parts of that book known by the com- 
mon name of the Book of Psalms to the Churches, ever since they 
were revealed. Luke xx. 42. .Actsi. 20. 

Historians say, that for the first three hundred years after 
Christ’s incarnation, the Christian churches sung the praises of 
God in the words of the Book of Psalms,each nation in its own 
language, till the fourth century, then they would no longer con- 
fine their songs to the matter and words of God’s devising, in the 
old Book of Psalms, but new compositions were made, and new 
benches of Canonic Singers or Cancillators, were set up in their 
churches. Exorcists and other superstitions were also then in- 
vented. Tertullian says, that “ after celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper they sung a hymn, either out of the Bible or one of their 
own composing.” It seemsreckoning their own hymns as good to 
use as the Bible ones. Paulus Samosetanus set up some on Easter 
day, ‘* to sing an hymn to bis own praise in the church.”” Euseb. 
Lib. 7. page 281. Thus men fond, very fond, of their own new 
inventions, in religious worship, as they are fond of new fashions 
of dress, are stillset on changes: Godsays, ‘“‘Meddle not with them 
that are given to such changes.” The Bible and the histories 
of past ages, hold up to us many sad spectacles, of men’s most 
egregious and criminal folly, in setting up new modes of worship, 
which they addressed to God under various pictures, both in his 
praises and other parts of his worship, perhaps—during eleven 
hundred and sixty years gross idolatry, for which they were smit- 
ten with many terrible judgments, until the Reformation, 1560. 

Then our reformer, spirited by God, returned to use a Metre 
Version of the Book of Psalms, in the praising of God, made by 
some of the ministers, I suppose, but used no imitations, that I 
know of, there, from Anno 1560, until November 14th, 1645. 
That the Assembly’s Version was authorised in England, by 
both Houses of Parliament, as a part of that uniformity in wor- 
ship, then practised by our pious ancestors; nor could all the 
powers of hell, nor bloody tyranny of Charles II. and his brother, 
for twenty-eight years, compel them to recede from the use of 
this Version of the Psalms, or any other part or that happy sys- 
tem of Reformation in Religion, to which they had attained, and 
to which they had laudably sworn an adherence by solemn 
league and covenant. It is said about sixty thousand of them 
suffered the less of eleven millions, by fines; many were banish- 
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ed to Holland and America, after wandering long on the moun 
tains; numbers suffered in gaols and dungeons and in fields; and 
on scaffolds eighteen thousand suffered Yet, these pious mat 
tyrs, sung this Version through all these dangers, and on the verge 
of dissolution, with their dying breath and devout joy, and were 
accepted of God. 

The first noble and devout settlers in New England, whose 
true piety will be dearly esteemed by the religious, to the latest 
annals of America; they sung this version in their families and 
churches with heavenly fervour and divine delight. How for- 
bidding then is it for us to neglect or reject this version, where- 
with our pious ancestors praised the Lord, and found acceptance 
through the merits of Emanuel. 

“Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways,and see and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein and 
ye shall find rest tor your souls; but they said we will not walk 
therein.” Jer. vi. 16. 

III. We ought to use the Assembly’s Version of the Book of 
Psalms, because it best suits the various cases of Christian souls in 
our times, and is most for edification. 

Christian reader, commune with thine own heart awhile, and 
ask what case it is in, then search this Book of Psalms, and see it 
thou canst find asentence in it that suits thy case. Doest thou 
find by recollection that thy sins are more than thou canst num- 
ber, and heinous in their nature: That thon art therefore in the 
utmost danger of eternal fire, and greatly afraid night and day, 
then read, Ps. xxxviii. 4 Ps. x]. 12. Ps. cxix. 20. The Lord sent 
unto thee a word of salvation. Ps.1.8. 

I, for thy sacrifices few, reprove thee never will, 

Nor for burnt offerings to have been before me offer’d stiJi—{Ps. lxviii. 18 
Thou hast received gifts for men, for such as did rebel; 

¥ea, even for them, that God the Lord in midst of them might dwell. 

Does thy sinful inclinations still grievously prevail against al! 
thy prayers and resolutions, and vows; see Ps. Ixv. 3. 


Iniquities, | must confess, prevail against me do, 
But as for our transgressions them purge away shalt thou. 


Ps. 1. 7. God, even thy God, I am. 


Js thy spiritual willingness and strength for reading, praying, 
hearing, and keeping the Sabbath, greatly decayed and gone: Is 
this thy case and thy grief, so it was with David. Ps. xx. 15. cii. 
23. See a word ofsalvation sent to thee. Ps. ex. 4. 





- —_ people . the day of pow’r shall come to thee; 

n holy beauties from morn’s womb, thy youth like dew shall b 
With im mine hand shall ’stablished .* we . 
Mine arm ahball make bim strong. Ps. Ixxxix. 2). 
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Art thou almost overcome with spiritual deadness im any fé- 
ligious duty, which is a great trouble to thee; see Ps. cxxxviii. 7 


Tho’ I in the midst of trouble walk, 
1 life from thee shalt have. 


Art thou laid sick on a bed of languishing, and got exceeding- 
ly weak, see, so far as it tends to the interests of true religion in 
thy soul, he will perform this promise that snit« thv ease Pe 


wt: 


God will give strength when he in bed of languishing doth mourn, 
And in his sickness sore, O Lord, thou all his bed will turn. 


Hast thou long prayed fer a certain mercy thou standest in 
aeed of, to thyself or to thy friend, and yet there appears no sign 
of a gracious answer, so that thou fearest greatly God will never 
regard nor answer thy languid prayers, for that mercy; then 
read. Ps. xxii. 2. 


All day my God to thee, I ery, yet am not heard by thee; 
And in the seasons of the night, I cannot silent be. Ps. cii. 17. 


Their prayer will he not despise, by him it shall be heard. 


Art thou strongly solicited by Satan or by some person, to do 
what is called a little sin, or a secret sin, or to neglect some par- 
ticular duty, to the great dishonour of God, and hurt of thy soul; 
see the promise of Christ to the sinner that looks to him. Ps. 
Ixxxix, 21. 


On him the foe shall not exact, 
Nor son of mischief wrong. 


Is thy soul much grieved because thou seest little or no signs of 
true piety in any of thy relations, and it often grieves thee; see 
Ps. xxii. 27. 


All ends of the earth remember shall, and turn the Lord unto, 
All kindreds of the nations to him sha!] homage do. 


Although thy frugality and industry has been constant, and 
thy prayers frequent for thy daily bread, yet still thou remain- 
est oppressed in deep poverty; see Ps. Ixxii. 12. 


The pees man and the indigent in mercy he shall spare; 


He shall preserve alive the souls of those that needy are. 
For he the needy shall preserve when he to him doth call; 
The poor also, and him that hath no help of man at all. 


Does thy wonted familiar friend in whom thou trusted, and 
who did eat of thy bread, now lift up his voice against thee un- 
provoked, his tongue stabs thy good name as an envenomed dart, 
behind thy back, perhaps, laying grievous things to thy charge, 
which thou knowest not; then see Ps. xxxviii. 11. Ps. xii. 8. 9. 

Thy way to God commit, him trust, it bring to pass shall he, 


And like unto the light he shall thy righteousness display. Ps. xxxvii. 6 
\nd be thy judgments shall bring forth like noon-tide of the day. 
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‘The Book of Psalms is well suited to many other cases, and as 
Gerhard, an eminent divine, says—They are a glass of divine 


grace, representing to us the sweet smiling countenance of God 
in Christ, a most accurate anatomy of a Christian soul, delinea- 
ting all its afflictions, motions, temptations, and plunges, with 
their proper remedies.” 


LRP I +h in hie nreface to it, says—* David, b 
manifold Psalms, Hymns and Spiritua Songs’ sefs tore wae See 


ses of God—and these his Psalms have ever since bythe Church of 
Israel, by Christ and his Apostles, and by the saints in all ages, 
been received and honoured as the Oracles of God—Sung in the 
public assemblies, as in God’s Tabernacle and Temple, where 
they sung praise unto the Lord, with the words of David and 
Asaph, the Seer. 

And though the Reverend and learned Dr. Watts hath in great 
inistake, wrote the above reproaches on the Book of Psalms, (I 
suppose under a fit of temptation) yet I still hope he was a very 
pious man. His writing on Logick, andsome other subjects, will 
be of permanent advantage to the learned, and would do lasting 
honour to his name; but the best of menare but men at the best. 

acataileine 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
{From Dick’s Christian Philosopher. ] 


The general object of both these sciences is, to investigate and 
describe the structure and economy of the animal frame.— Anato- 
my dissects dead bodies; Physiology investigates the functions of 
those that are living. The former examines the fluids, muscles, 
viscera, and all the other parts of the human body, in a state of 
rest; the latter considers them in a state of action. 

These parts of the human body have been distinguished into 
two different kinds, solids and fluids. The solid parts are, bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, muscles, tendons, membranes, nerves, ar- 
teries, veins, hair, nails, and ducts, or fine tubular vessels of va- 
rious kinds. Of these solid parts the following compound organs 
consist: the brain and cerebellum; the lungs; the heart; the 
stomach; the liver; the spleen; the pancreas; the glands; the 
kidneys; the intestines; the mesentery; the larynx; and the or- 
gans of sense—the eyes, ears, nose and tongue. The fluid parts 
are, the saliva, or spittle, phlegm, serum, the chyle, blood, bile, 

milk, iympha, urine, the pancreatic juice, and the aqueous hu- 
mour of the eyes. The human body is divided into three great 
cavities—the head; the thorax, or breast; and the abdomen, or 
the belly. The head is formed of the bones of the cranium, and 
encloses the brain and cerbellum. The thorax is composed of the 
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vertebra of the back, the sternum, and true ribs; and contains 
the heart, the pericardium, the breasts, and the lungs. The ab- 
domen is separated from the thorax by means of the diaphragm, 
which is a fleshy and membranous substance, composed, for the 
most part of muscular fibres. This cavity is formed by the lumber 
vertebra, the os sacrum, the ossa innominata, the fasle ribs, the 
peritoneum, and a variety of muscles. It encloses the stomach, 
intestines, omentum or caul, the liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, 
and urinary bladder —Without attempting any technical descrip- 
tion of these different parts, which could convey no accurate 
ideas toa general reader, I shall merely state two or three facts 
in relation to the system of bones, muscles, and blood-vessels, as 
specimens of the wonderful structure of our bodily frame. 

The Bones may be regarded as the prop-work or basis on 
which the human body is constructed. They bear the same re- 
lation to the animal system, as the wood work to a building. 
They give shape and firmness to the body; they support its va- 
rious parts, and prevent it from sinking by its own weight; they 
serve as levers for the muscles to act upon, and to defend the 
brain, the heart, the lungs, and other vital parts from external 
mjury. Of the bones, some are hollow, and filled with marrow; 
others are solid throughout; some are very small; others very 
large; some are round, and others flat; some are plane, and others 
convex or concave ;—and all these several forms are requisite for 
the situations they occupy, and the respective functions they 
have to perform. ‘The spine, or back bone, consists of twen- 
ty-four vertebra or small bones, connected together by cartila- 
ges, articulations, and ligaments; of which seven belong to the 
neck, twelve to the back, and five to.the loins. In the centre of 
each vertebra there is a hole for the lodgement and continuation 
of the spinal marrow, which extends from the brain to the rump. 
From these vertebra the arched bones called ribs proceed; and 
seven of them join the breast bone on one side, where they ter- 
minate in cartilages, and form the cavity of the thorax or chest. 
The five lower ribs, with a number of muscles, form the cavity of 
the abdomen, as above stated. The spine is one of the most ad- 
mirable mechanical conirivances in the human frame. Had it 
consisted of only three or four bones, or had the holes in each 
bone not exactly corresponded, and fitted into each other, the 
spinal marrow wou!d have been bruised, and liie endangered at 
every bending of the body. The skull is composed of ten bones, 
and about fifty-one are reckoned to belong to the face, the orbits of 
the eyes, and the jaws in which the teeth are fixed. There are 
‘eldom more than’ sixteen teeth in each jaw, or thirty-two 
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in all. The number of bones in a human body is generally estimat. 
ed at about two hundred and forty-five; of which there are reck- 
oned, in the skull, head and face, sixty-one; in the trunk, sixty- 
four; in the arms and hands sixty; and in the legs and feet, six- 
ty. The bones are provided with ligaments or hinges, which 
bind and fasten them together, and prevent them from being 
displaced by any violent motion; and, that the ligaments may 
work smoothly into one another, the joints are separated by car- 
tilages or gristles, and provided with a gland for the secretion of 
oil or mucus, which is constantly exuding into the joints: so that 
every requisite is provided by our Benevolent Creator, to prevent 
pain, and to promote facility of motion. “ In considering the 
joints,” says Dr. Paley, “ there is nothing perhaps, which ought 
to move our gratitude more than the reflection, how well they wear. 
A limb shall swing upon its hinge, or play in its socket many 
hundred times an hour, for 60 years togethér, without diminution 
of agility ; which is a long time for any thing to last; forany thing 
so much worked as the joints are.” 

Tue Muscuriar System.—A muscle isa bundle of fleshy, 
and often tendinous fibres. The fleshy fibres compose the body 
of the muscle; and the tendinous fibres, the extremities. Some 
muscles are long and round; some plain and circular; some have 
spiral, and some have straight fibres. Some are double, having 
a tendon running through the body from head to tail: some have 
two or more tendinous branches running through, with various 
rows and orders of fibres. All these, and several other varieties, 
are essentially requisite for the respective offices they have to 
perform in the animalsystem. The muscles constitute the fleshy 
part of the human body, and give it that varied and beautiful form 
we observe over allits surface. But their principal design is, to 
serve as the organs of motion. They are inserted, by strong ten- 
dinous extremities, into the different bones of which the skeleton 
is composed; and, by their contraction and distention give rise 
to all the movements of the body. The muscles, therefore, may 
be considered as so many cords attached to the bones; and the 
Author of Nature has fixed them according to the most perfect 
principles of mechanism, so as to produce the fittest motions in 
the parts, for the movement of which they are intended. 

One of the most wonderful properties of the muscles is, the 
extraordinary force they exert, although they are composed of 
such slender threads or fibres. The following facts, in relation to 
this point, are demonstrated by the celebrated Borelli, in his 
work, “ De Motu Animalium.” When a man lifts up with his 
teeth a weight of 200 pounds, with a rope fastened to the jaw- 
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ceeth, the muscles named 7’emporalis and Masseter, with which 
people chew, and which perform this work, exert a force of above 
15.900 Ibs. weight. Ifany one hanging his arm directly down_ 
wards lifts a weight of 20 pounds, with the third or last joint of 
his thumb, the muscle which bends the thumb, and bears that 
weight, exerts a force cf about three thousand pounds. Whena 
man, standing upon his feet, leaps or springs upwards to the 
height of two feet, if the weight of such a man be 150 pounds, 
the muscles employed in that action will exert a force 2000 times 
greater; that is to say,a force of about three hundred thousand 
pounds. “Yhe heart at each pulse or contraction, by which it 
protudes the blood out of the arteries into the veins, exerts a 
force of above a hundred thousand pounds. Who can contem- 
plate this amazing strength of the muscular system, without ad- 
miration of the power and wisdom of the Creator, who has thus 
endued a bundle of threads, each of them smaller than a hair, 
with such an astonishing degree of mechanical force? There 
have heen reckoned about 446 muscles in the human body, which 
have been dissected and distinctly described; every one of which 
is essential to the performance of some one motion or another, 
which contributes to our ease and enjoyment; and in most in- 
stances, a great number of them is required to perform their diff- 
erent functions at the same time. It has been calculated, that 
about @ hundred museles are employed every time we breathe.— 
‘ Breathing with ease,” says Dr. Paley, “is a blessing of every 
moment; yet, of all others, it is that which we possess with the 
least consciousness. A man inan asthma is the only man who 
knows how to estimate it.” 

Tue Heart anv Brioop-Vesse.s.—The heart is a hollow 
muscular organ, of a conical shape, and consists of four distinct 
cavities. The two largest are called ventricles, and the two smal- 
lest, auricles. The ventricles send out the blood to the arteries; 
the auricles receive it from the veins. The heart is enclosed in 
the pericardium, a membraneous bag, which contains a quantity 
of water or lymph. This water lubricates the heart, and facili- 
tates all its mctions. The heart is the general reservoir of the 
blood. When the heart contracts, the blood is propelled from 
the right ventricle into the lungs, through the pulmonary ar- 
teries, which, like all the other arteries, are furnished with 
valves that play easily forward, but admit not the blood to return 
toward the heart. The blood, after circulating through the 
lungs, and having there been revivified by coming in contact 
with the air, and imbibing a portion of its oxygen, returns into 


the left auricle of the heart, by the pulmonary vein. At the same 
VoL. tv. 27 
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instant, the left ventricle drives the blood into the aorta, a large 
artery which sends off branches to supply the head and arms. 
Another large branch of the aorta, descends along the inside of 
the backbone, and detaches numerous ramifications to nourish the 
bowels, and inferior extremities. After serving the most remote 
extremities of the body, the arteries are converted into veins, 
which, in their return to the heart, gradually unite into larger 
branches, till the whole terminate in one great trunk, called the 
vena cava, which discharges itself into the right auricle of the 
heart, and completes the circulation. Each ventricle of the heart 
is reckoned to contain about one ounce, or two table-spoonfuls of 
blood. The heart contracts 4000 times every hour; and, conse- 
quently, there passes through it 250 pounds of blood in one hour. 
And if the mass of blood in a human body be reckoned at an av- 
erage of twenty-five pounds, it will follow, that the whole mass 
of blood passes through the heart, and consequently through the 
thousands of ramifications of the veins aid arteries, fourteen times 
every hour, or, about once every four minutes. We may acquire 
a rude idea of the force with which the blood is impelled from 
the heart, by considering the velocity with which water issues 
from a syringe, or from the pipe of a fire-engine. Could we be- 
hold these rapid motions incessantly going on within us, it would 
overpower our minds with astonishment, and even with terror. 
The arteries into which the blood is forced, branch in every di- 
rection through the body, like the roots and branches of a tree; 
running through the substance of the bones, and every part of 
the animal frame, till they are lost in such fine tubes as to be 
wholly invisible. In the parts where the arteries are lost to the 
sight, the veins take their rise; and in their commencement, are 
also imperceptible. 

RespiraTion.—The organs of respiration are the lungs. 
They are divided into five lobes; three of which lie on the right, 
and two on the left side of the thorax. The substance of the 
lungs is chiefly composed of infinite ramifications of the tra- 
chea, or wind-pipe, which, after gradually becoming more and 
mvcre minute, terminate in little cells, or vesicles, which have a 
free communication with one another. At each inspiration these 
pipes and cells are filled with air, which is again discharged by 
expiration. In this manner, a circulation of air, which is neces- 
sary to the existence of men and other animals, is constantly 
kept up as long as life remains. The air cells of the lungs open 
into the wind-pipe, by which they communicate with the exter- 
nal atmosphere. The whole internal structure of the lungs is 
lined by a transparent membrane, estimated at only the thou- 
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sandth part of an inch in thickness; but whose surface, from its 
various convolutions, measures fifteen square feet, which is equal 
to the external surface of the body. On this thin and extensive 
membrane, innumerable veins and arteries are distributed, some 
of them finer than hairs; and through these vessels all the blood 
of the system is successively propelled, by a most curious and ad- 
mirable mechanism. It has been computed that the lungs, onan 
average contain about 280 cubic inches, or about five English 
quarts of air. At each inspiration about forty cubic inches of air 
are received into the lungs, and the same quantity discharged at 
each expiration. On the supposition, that twenty respirations 
take place in a minute, it will follow, that, in one minute we in- 
hale 800 cubic inches; in an hour 48,000; and in a day one mill- 
ion one hundred and fifty-two thousand cubic inches—a quantity 
which would fill seventy-seven wine hogsheads, and would 
weigh fifty-three pounds, troy. By means of this function, a vast 
body of air is daily brought into contact with the mass of blood, 
and communicates to its vivifying influence; and, therefore it is 
of the utmost importance to health, that the air of which we 
breathe so considerable a quanity, should be pure, and uncontam- 
inated with noxious effluvia. 

Dicest10N.—This process is performed by the stomach, which 
isa membranous and muscular bag, furnished with two orifices. 
By the one, it has a communication with the gullet, and by the 
other, with the bowels. The food, after being moistened by 
the saliva, isreceived into the stomach, where it is still farther 
diluted by the gastric juice which has the power of dissolving 
every kind of animal and vegetable substance. Part of it is after- 
wards absorbed by the lymphatic and lacteal vessels, and carried 
into the circulating system, and converted into blood for supply- 
ing that nourishment which the perpetual waste of our bodies 
demands. 

PERSPIRATION is the evacuation of the juices of the body 
through the pores of the skin. It has been calculated that there 
are above three hundred thousand millions of pores in the glands 
of the skin which covers the body of a middle sized man. Through 
these pores, more than one half of what we eat and drink passes 
off by insensible perspiration. If we consume eight pounds of 
food in a day, five pounds of it are insensibly discharged by per- 
spiration. During a night of seven hours’ sleep, we perspire 
about forty ounces, or two pounds anda half. At an average, 
Wwe may estimate the discharge from the surface of the body, by 
sensible and insensible perspiration, at from half an ounce to 
four ounces an hour. This is a most wonderful part of the ani- 
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mal economy, and is absolutely necessary to our health, and eves 
to our very existence. When partially obstructed, colds, rheuma- 
tisms, fevers, and other inflammatory disorders, are produced; 
and were it completely obstructed, the vital functions would be 
clogged and impeded in their movements, and death would inev- 
itably ensue. 

Seysation.—The nerves are generally considered as the in- 
struments ofsensation. They aresoft white cords which proceed 
from the brain and spinal marrow. They come forth originally 
by pairs, Ten pair proceed from the medullary substance of the 
brain, which are distributed to all parts of the head and neck. 
Thirty pair proceed from the spinal marrow, through the verta- 
bre, to all the other parts ofthe body; being forty in all. These 
nerves, the ramifications of which are infinitely various and mi- 
nute, are. distributed upon. the heart, lungs, blood-vessels, bow- 
els, and muscles, tilt they terminate on the skin or external coy- 
ering of the body. Impressions of external objects are received 
by the brain from the adjacent organs. of sense, and the brain ex- 
ercises its commands over the muscles and limbs, by means of the 
nerves. 

Without prosecuting these imperfect. descriptions farther, I 
shall conclude this very hasty sketch with the following summa- 
ry. of the parts of the body, in the words of Bonnet —“The bones, 
by their joints and solidity, form the foundation of this fine ma- 
chine: the ligaments are strings which unite the parts together: 
the muscles are fleshy substances, which actas elastic springs to 
put them in motion: the nerves which are dispersed over the 
whole body, connect. all the parts together: the arteries and 
veins, like rivulets, convey life and health throughout: the heart. 
placed in the centre, is the focus where the blood collects, or the 
acting power by means of which it circulates and is preserved 
the lungs, by means of another power, draw in the external air. 
and expel hurtful vapours: the stomach and intestines are the 

magazines where every-thing that is required for the daily sup- 
ply is prepared: the braim, that seat.of the soul, is formed ina 
manner suitable to the dignity of its inhabitant: the senses, which 
are the soul’s ministers, warn it of all that is necessary either for 
its pleasure or-its use.* Adorable Creator! with what wonder- 
ful art hast thou formed us! Though the heavensdid not exist to 
proclaim thy glory; though there: were no created being upon 
earth but myself, my own hody might suffice to convinee me that 
thou art a God of unlimited power and infinite goodness,” 


* Contemplation of Nature, vol, 1. p. 64 
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This subject suggests a variety of moral and religious reflec- 
tions, but the limitsto which I am confined, will permit me to 
state only the following :— 

1. The economy of the human frame, whon seriously contem- 
plated, has a tendency to excite admiration and astonishment, 
and to impress us with a sense of our continual dependence on @ 
Superior Power. What an immense multiplicity of machinery 
must be in action to cnable us to breathe, to feel and to walk! 
Hundreds of bones of diversified forms, connected together by 
various modes of articulation; hundreds of muscles to produce 
motion, each of them acting in at least ten different capacities; 
hundreds of tendons and ligaments to connect the bones and 
muscles; hundreds of arteries to convey the blood to the re- 
motest part of the system; hundreus of veins to bring it back to 
its reservoir the heart; thousandsof glands secreting humours of 
various kinds from the blood; thousands of lacteal and lympha- 
tic tubes absorbing and conveying nutriment to the circulating 
fluid; millions of pores through which the perspiration is con- 
tinually issuing; an infinity of ramifications of nerves diffusing 
sensation throughout all the parts of this exquisite machine; and. 
the heart at every pulsation exerting a force, of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, in order to preserve all this complicated machinery 
in constant operation! The whole of this vast system of mechan- 
ism must be in action, before we can walk across our apartments! 
We admire the operation of a steam-engine and the force it ex- 
erts. But though it is constructed of the hardest materials which 
the mines can supply, in afew months, some of its essential 
parts are worn and deranged, even although its action should be 
frequently discontinued. But the animal machine, though con- 
structed, for the most part, of the softest and most flabby substan- 
ces, can go on without intermission in-all its diversified’ move- 
ments, by night and by day, for the space of eighty or a hundred 
years! the heart giving ninety-six thousand strokes every. twen- 
ty-four hours, and the whole mass of blood rushing through a 
thousand pipes of all sizes every four minutes! And, is it man 
that governs these nice and complicated movements? Did 
he set the heart in motion, or endue it with the muscular force it 
exerts?- And when it has ceased to beat, can he command it again 
to resume its functions? Man. knows neither the secret springs 
of the machinery within him, nor the half of the purposes for 
which thev serve, or of the movements they perform. Can any 
thing more strikingly demonstrate our dependence every mo- 
ment ona Superior Agent, and that it is “in God we live and 


move, and have our being?” Were a single pin of the machinery, 
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within us, and over which we have no contruol, either broken or 
deranged, a thousand movements might instantly be interrupted, 
and our bodies left to crumble into the dust. 

It was considerations of this kind that led the celebrated phy- 
sician, Galen, who was a sceptic in his youth, publicly to ac- 
knowledge that a Supreme Intelligence must have operated in 
ordaining the laws by which living beings are constructed. And 
he wrote his excellent treatise ‘‘ On the uses of the parts of the 
human frame,’’ as a solemn hymn to the Creator of the world. 
J first endeavour from His works,” he says, “ to know myself, 
and afterwards, by the same means, to show him to others; to in- 
form them, how great is his wisdom, his goodness, his power.” 
The late Dr. Hunter has observed, that Astronomy and Anato- 
my are the studies which present us with the most striking view 
of the two most wonderful aitributes of the Supreme Being. The 
first of those fills the mind with the idea of his immensity in the 
largeness, distances, and number of the heavenly bodies; the last 
astonishes us with his intelligence and art in the variety and 
delicacy of animal mechanism. 

2. The study of the animal economy has a powerful tendency 
ta excite emotions of gratitude. Man is naturally a thoughtless 
and ungrateful creature. These dispositions are partly owing to 
ignorance of the wonders of the human frame, and of the admira- 
ble economy of the visible world; and this ignorance is owing 
to the want of those specific instructions which ought to be com- 
municated by parents and teachers, in connection with religion. 
For, there is no rational being who is acquainted with the struc- 
ture of his animal system, and reflects upon it with the least de- 
gree of attention, but must feel a sentiment of admiration and 
gratitude. The science which unfolds to us the economy of our 
bodies, shows us, on what an infinity of springs, and motions, and 
adaptations, our life and comfort depend. And when we con- 
sider, that all these movements are performed without the least 
care or laborious effort on our part, if we be not altogether brut- 
ish, and insensible of our dependence on a Superior Power, we 
must be filled with emotions of gratitude towards Him “ whose 
hands have made and fashioned us, and who giveth us life, and 
breath, and all things.” Some of the motions to which I have 
adverted, depend upon our will; and with what celerity do they 
obey its commands? Before we can rise from our chair, and walk 
across the room, a hundred muscles must be set in motion; every 
one of these must be relaxed or constricted, just to a certain de- 
gree, and no more; and all must act harmoniously at the same 
instant of time; and, at the command of the soul, all these 
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movements are instantaneously performed. When I wish to lift 
my hand to my head, every part of the body requisite to pro- 
duce the effect is put in motion: the nerves are braced, the mus- 
cles are stretched or relaxed, the bones play in their sockets, and 
the whole animal machine concurs in the action, as if every 
nerve and muscle had heard a sovereign and resistless call. 
When I wish the next moment to extend my hard to my foot, 
all these muscles are thrown into a different state, and a new 
set are brought along with them into action: and thus we may 
vary, every moment, “he movements of the muscular system, and 
the mechanical actions it produces, by a simple change in our 
volition. Were we not daily accustomed to such varied and 
voluntary movements, or could we contemplate them in any 
other machine, we would be lost in wonder and astonishment. 
Besides these voluntary motions, there are a thousand impor- 
tant functions which have no dependence upon our will. Whe- 
ther we think of it or not, whether we be sleeping or waking, 
sitting or walking—the heart is incessantly exerting its muscu- 
lar power at the centre of the system, and sending off streams of 
blood through hundreds of pipes; the lungs are continually ex- 
panding and contracting their thousand vesicles, and imbibing the 
vital principle of the air; the stomach is grinding the food; the 
lacteal* and lymphatics are extracting nourisment from the 
blood; the liver and kidneys drawing off their secretions; and 
the perspiration issuing from millions of pores. These and ma- 
ny other important functions with which we are unacquainted, 
and over which we have no controul, ought to be regarded as the 
immediate agency of the Deity within us, and should excite our 
incessant admiration and praise. There is one peculiarity in the 
constitution of our animal system, which we are apt to overlook, 
and for which we are never sufficiently grateful; and that is, 
the power it possesses of self-restoration. A wound heals up of 
itself; and a broken bone is made firm again by a callus; anda 
dead part is separated and thrown off. If all the wounds we have 
ever received were still open and bleeding afresh, to what a 
miserable condition should we be reduced? But by a system of 
internal powers, beyond all human comprehension, as to the 
mode of their operation, such dismal effects are effectually pre- 
vented. In short, when we consider, that health depends upon 
such a numerous assemblage of moving organs, and that a single 
spring out of action, might derange the whole machine, and put 
a stop to all its complicated movements, can we refrain from 
joining with the Psalmist, in his pious exclamation, and grate- 
ful resolution, “ How precious are thy wonderful contrivances 
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concerning me, O God! how great is the sum of them! I wift 
praise thee; for lam fearfully and wonderfully made. Marvel- 
lous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well.” 
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TESTIMONY OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD OF ORL 
GINAL SECEDERS. 


In our number for October we furnished our readers with the 
doctrinal statements contained in the overture of the above tes- 
mony. The said overture, after being corrected, was enacted 
on the 18th of May last, as the following notice declares : 


“« EpiInpurGH, 18th May, 1827. 

* Inthe Meeting House, Infirmary-street, The Associate Syn- 
od 0, Original Seceders having met an been constituted, &c. 
agreed that the following notice be prefixed to their Testimony: 
The preparatory steps to Union between the Associate Synod 
and Constitutional Associate Presbytery, having terminated in 
the mutually expressed consent of these courts to unite on the 
ground of a Testimony, the Overture of which, after being print- 
ed and circulated, was finally corrected by the two bodies met 
in general Conference: and the Synod having been constituted 
under the designation of The Associate Synod of Original Sece- 
ders, unanimously enacted the said Testimony as a term of fel- 
lowship, ministerial and Christian, in their body, and appointed 
it to be published with all convenient speed; the Tenor whereof 
follows:” 


We have carefully examined the testimony, as corrected and 
enacted, with the statements given in the Monitor, from the 
Overture, and find that the greater part remain as they were in 
the Overture. In several, the language has been improved, 
chiefly by striking out superfluous or tautological expressions, 
which no way affect the sense. The few which have been mate 
rially altered are the following: 

Chap. III. Sec. IIE. is altered to read as follows: 

““ We declare, That the purpose of mercy, from its very nature 
assumed, in the decree of election, the form of a covenant betwee 
the Father, on the part of Godhead, and the Son, as the repre 
sentative of the elect, who was to fulfil its condition.” 

In Chap. VIE. Sec. §. the order is altered so that it now read: 
thus: 

‘© We declare, That while the exercise of mercy is sovereign ip 
God, who says, “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy,” 
the exercise of his retributive justice is necessary, and according 
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d, is as follows: 
e law, in a strict 































the works of the Jesiieiins Mis i righteousness still to be by 
our access to Christ, and his salvation, to depend on something 
in ourselves, and not upon the free offer which God makes of him 
to sinners in the gospel.” 


Chapter XVI. is altered as follows: 

“ We declare, That although the will of God is the reason of 
our duty in every thing relating to his worship, yet his will, with 
regard to the manner in which he is to be worshipped, has been 
made known to mankind in different ways—as by the moral law, 
originally engraven on the heart of man, commonly called the 
law of nature—by the moral law as revealed in the Scripture— 
and by positive institution; and that in whatever way his will 
has been signified, it must be binding upon the conscience; that 
there are certain acts of religion which spring from those moral 
relations, which necessarily subsist between God and his intelli- 
gent creatures, or which have their foundation in moral-natural 
law, such as prayer, praise, fasting, an oath, and vowing to God; 
and that there are other acts of worship which do not spring from 
these relations, and have not their foundation in moral-natural 


law, such as circumcision and the passover, under their former, 
and Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, under the present dis- 


pensation; and that duties of the former class, being in their na- 
ture moral, need no institution distinct from the moral law it- 
self, natural or revealed, to give them authority as acts of reli- 
gious worship, whereas those of the latter class derive their mat- 
ter and form, as well as their authority, solely from positive in 
stitution.” 

Chapter X VII. corrected, is as follows: 

“ We declare, That, although all Scripture is of use to direct 
ug in prayer, especially that pattern of it commoly,called the 
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concerning me, O God! how great is the sum of them! I wil! 
praise thee; for lam fearfully and wonderfully made. Marvel- 
lous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well.” 





































—_—_ 


TESTIMONY OF THE ASSOCIATE SYNOD OF ORI 
GINAL SECEDERS. 


In our number for October we furnished our readers with the 
doctrinal statements contained in the overture of the above tes- 
mony. The said overture, after being corrected, was enacted 
on the 18th of May last, as the following notice declares : 

“ EpinBpuRGH, 18th May, 1827. 

“Inthe Meeting House, Infirmary-street, The Associate Syn. 
od of Original Seceders having met an been constituted, &c. 
agreed that the following notice be prefixed to their Testimony: 

The preparatory steps to Union between the Associate Synod 
and Constitutional Associate Presbytery, having terminated in 
the mutually expressed consent of these courts to unite on the 
ground of a Testimony, the Overture of which, after being print- 
ed and circulated, was finally corrected by the two bodies met 
in general Conference: and the Synod having been constituted 
under the designation of The Associate Synod of Original Sece- 
ders, unanimously enacted the said Testimony as a term of fel- 
lowship, ministerial and Christian, in their body, and appointed 
it to be published with all convenient speed; the Tenor whereof 
follows:” 

We have carefully examined the testimony, as corrected and 
enacted, with the statements given in the Monitor, from the 
Overture, and find that the greater part remain as they were in 
the Overture. In several, the language has been improved, 
chiefly by striking out superfluous or tautological expressions, 

which no way affect the sense. The few which have been mate 
rially altered are the following: 

Chap. III. Sec. IIE. is altered to read as follows: 

““ We declare, That the purpose of mercy, from its very nature, 
assumed, in the decree of election, the form of a covenant betweet 
the Father, on the part of Godhead, and the Son, as the repre 
sentative of the elect, who was to fulfil its condition.” 


In Chap. VIH. Sec. F. the order is altered so that it now read: 


thus: 

‘“< We declare, That while the exercise of mercy is sovereign it 
God, who says, “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy,” 
the exercise of his retributive justice is necessary, and according 
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ly there is a necessity for satisfaction, in order to the forgiveness 
of sin.” 


Chapter IX. corrected, is as follows: See Monitor p. 220. 

“ We declare, that the law, in astrict and proper sense, consists 
of precepts and sanctions, the former prescribing rules of duty, 
and the latter denouncing penalties in case of disobedience; that 
the gospel, in a strict sense, and as distinguished from the law, 
has neither precepts nor sanctions, but is a revelation of a free, 
full and everlasting salvation to sinners of mankind through the 
mediation of Christ; that to teach that sinners are called to re- 
pent and forsake sin in order to their coming to Christ, is to frus- 
trate the grace of God, by making righteousness still to be by 
the werks of the law; and that to restrict the Gospel call to sen- 
siple sinners is arefined species of Arminianism, since it makes 
our access to Christ, and his salvation, to depend on something 
in ourselves, and not upon the free offer which God makes of him 
to sinners in the gospel.” 


Chapter XVI. is altered as follows: 

“< We declare, That although the will of God is the reason of 
our duty in every thing relating to his worship, yet his will, with 
regard to the manner in which he is to be worshipped, has been 
made known to mankind in different ways—as by the moral law, 
originally engraven on the heart of man, commonly called the 
law of nature—by the moral law as revealed in the Scripture— 
and by positive institution; and that in whatever way his wil! 
has been signified, it must be binding upon the conscience; that 
there are certain acts of religion which spring from those moral 
relations, which necessarily subsist between God and his intelli- 
gent creatures, or which have their foundation in moral-natural 
law, such as prayer, praise, fasting, an oath, and vowing to God; 
and that there are other acts of worship which do not spring from 
these relations, and have not their foundation in moral-natural 


Jaw, such as circumcision and the passover, under their former, 
and Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, under the present dis 


pensation; and that duties of the former class, being in their na- 
ture moral, need no institution distinct from the moral law it- 
self, natural or revealed, to give them authority as acts of reli- 
gious worship, whereas those of the latter class derive their mat- 
ter and form, as well as their authority, solely from positive in 
stitution.” 


Chapter XVII. corrected, is as follows: 
‘“* We declare, That, although all Scripture is of use to direct 
us in prayer, especially that pattern of it commoly. called the 
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Lord’s Prayer, yet prescribed and restricted forms of prayer have 
no warrant, either from Scripture, precept or example; that 
prayer for the dead is grossly superstitious; and that addressing 
prayer to angels or departed saints, is gross impiety.” 


The following correction is made towards the end 


of Chapt 
XVII. Sec. Ill. paragraph 3d: “ys 


“And that this being admitted it 
must follow that us Christian nations they may warrantably en- 


ter into national engagements, &c.”” See Monitor, p- 231. 

The fifth paragraph of the same section is altered thus : 

““ We declare, That, although public religious covenanting js 
not an ordinary duty, yet it is a service eminently called for at 
present from the circumstances of the Church and the Nation ty 

which we belong.” 

To Chapter XVIII. Sec. I. “‘ofthe ordinance of preaching and 
pastoral office,” the following sentence is added: 

* And that they are to discharge this work in the exercise of 


those gifts which the Head of the Church has promised to bestow 
en them for this purpose.” 


In this section a new paragraph is introduced; which is as 
follows: 

2. “ In opposition to those who confine their ministerial la- 
bours to preaching and public acts of government, and neglect 
the more private duties of their office, — 

** We declare, That it is the duty of ministers to visit the differ- 
ent families under their charge, to pray with them, to inquire 
into the state of personal and family religion among them; to 
instruct, reprove, and exhort them according to their respective 
circumstances, and to instruct their people in the principles of 
religion, by means of public examination or catechising; and it 
is not less the duty of a people diligently to attend upon such 
ministrations, and endeavor to profit by them in the knowledge 
and love of the truth.” 

Chapter XIX. Sec. II. Ist paragraph is extended as follows: 

“< We declare, That Christ, as the King and Head of the Church, 
has instituted a form of government in his church distinct from 
civil government, and not subordinate to it, which is to be exer- 
cised by office-bearers whom he has appointed in his word, who, 
in the scriptural management of their proper business are depend- 
ent upon, and accountable to, no civil ruler whatever.” 


And same Section, paragraph 2, is altered thus: 

‘© We declare, That since extraordinary offices ceased in the 
church, there is no superiority of office in her above a pastor or 
teaching elder; that among these pastors or teaching elders there 








is a parity of office-power; that they are invested with the sole 
power of ordaining othersto the office ofthe ministry of the word; 
and that Presbyterial church government, without any superiori- 
ty of office above a teaching presbyter, in the due subordination 
of judicatories, is the only form of government laid down by the 


Lord Jesus in his word, to continue in his church-to the end of 
the world.” 


ON THE POWER OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE CIRCA SACRA. 


The following extract from the Historical part of the above tes- 
timony, relates to the doctrines of the Reformed Presbyterians 
on this point, and may serve to shew what the views of Sece- 
ders have been, and continue to be, on this subject. On campari- 
son, we think that to every candid mind they must appear to be 
very diffeent from (we regret the necessity of saying,) the un- 
fair, erroneous, and disingenuous account given of them in the 
Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterians in the United States, 
entitled “ Reformation Principles Exhibited.”—Editor. 


“To the contending of the Presbytery in behalf of reformation 
belongs also the Declaration of their principles respecting the 
present Civil Government. Though their sentiments as to the 
duty of owning and obeying, in all lawful things, the existing 
rulers, were well known, from their uniform practice and their 
public papers, yet they found they had a call to be more explicit 
on that head. A considerable number of serious people, attach- 
ed to the covenanted reformation, had not only declined joining 
iu communion with the Presbyterian Church established at the 
Revelution, but refused to acknowledge the civil government, 
or obey the magistrates set up by the nation at that time. After 
continuing for a considerable time destitute of pastors, they were 
joined by Mr. Mac Millan, who had been a minister of the 
Church of Scotiand. As they disowned the government 
in the most public manner, the Associate Presbytery reckoned it 
incumbent on them to point out the danger ofthis extreme, when 
they were tracing and acknowledging other deviations from the 
Reformation. Accordingly, they passed anact, in which they 
“condemn the dangerous extreme that some have gone into of 
impugning the present civil government over these nations, and 
subjection thereunto in lawful commands, on account of the want 
of those qualifications which magistrates ought to have by the 
word of God and our covenants, even though they allow us the 
free exercise of our religion, and are not manifestly unhinging 
the liberties ofthe kingdom.” In consequence of the opposition 
made to thisact by Mr. Nairn, one of their number, they drew 
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up a Declaration and Defence of their principles on that head, 
in which, after contrasting our ancient civil reformation with 
our present civil deformation, they shewed, that their testifying 
im favour of the former, and against the latter, was not inconsist- 
ent with a conscientious and limited subjection to the present 
government. 

The grounds on which this principle rests are such as the fol. 
lowing:—That magistracy was instituted by God as the Moral 
Governor of the world, and is common to mankind at large, and 
not derived from Christ as mediator, or peculiar to Christian na- 
tions ;—that civil government is not only a benefit to nations, 
but that it is their duty to have it set up among them, as a moral 
means appointed and employed by God in the government of the 
world, for the preservation of order and restraint in wickedness; 
that the proper end of it isthe promotion of the public good, to 
the glory of God, by preserving outward and common ordert;— 
and that this end is gained in some due degree under every gov- 
ernment which i3 submitted to and owned by the people;—that, 
though magistracy, like every thing belonging to the kingdom of 
Providence, is put into Christ’s hand, to be ordered in subservi- 
ency to the good of bis church, and though it is secured by pro- 
mise that he will order it for the active advancement of the in- 
terests of his kingdom, yet neither of these alters its nature, or 
renders it illegitimate, when it is not used for this higher purpose, 
or warrants us to despise a present lesser good in the prospect of 
a future greater good;—that, though it is the duty of Christians, 
and of Christian nations and rulers, to regulate the whole of 
their conduct by the revealed will of God, yet their neglecting 





* Published in 1743. 


+“ The aenge Ft of outward and common order in all reasonable society, 
unto the glory of God, is the great and only end which these invested with 
magistracy can propose, in a sole respect unto that office. And as, in prose- 
euting this end civilly, accordingto their office, it is only over men’s good 
and evil works that they can have any inspection: so it is only over these 
which they must needs take cognizance of, for the said public good: While, 
at the same time, their doing so must be in such a manner, and proceed _ so far 
allenarly, as is requisite for that end, without assuming any lordship immedi- 
ately over men’s consciences, or making any encroachment upon the special 
privileges and business of the Church. And, moreover, as the whole institu- 
tion and end of their office are cut out by, and lie within the compass of natural 
principles, it were absurd to suppose, that there could or ought to be an exer- 
cise thereof towards its end, in the aforesaid circumstances, but what can be 
* argued for, and defended from, natural principles; as indeed there is nothing 

especially allotted and allowed unto magistrates, by the word of God and the 
Confessions of the Reformed Churches, but what can be so. Now, it must be 
agreeably to all this, that the Apostle signifies magistrates to be God's minis- 
tes for good; concerning themselves with good and evil works,—in a way of 
terror, praise or revenge: For he does so in a sole respect unto their civil 
-~offite.Declaration and Defence of the Associate Presbytery’s Principles 
anent the present Civil Government, Gib’s Display, yo). i. p. 311. 
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to do this, cannot destroy the ‘ validity of those relations which 
are founded in nature, or of those secular relations founded on 
natural principles which are formed by voluntary contract, nor 
release the parties from obligation to perform the duties re- 
sulting from them ;—and that, as it is the right of the body poli- 
tic or a majority ofa nation to choose magistrates, and this right 
did not arise from any reformation attained to by them, so their 
defection from such attainments, though sinful and condemna- 
ble, does not deprive them of that right, nor release individuals, 
or a minority from subjection and obedience, in all lawful com- 
mands, to the rulers set up by those to whom the right of ap- 
pointing them properly belongs. 

Mr. Nairn dissented from the act condemning the extreme of 
disowning the authority of the existing government, as well as 
from the act for renewing the Covenants, because it did not ap- 
point them to be sworn in the very form and words in which 
they were originally expressed, and, having left his brethren, 
joined with Mr. MacMillan in constituting the Reformed Pres- 
bytery, who, at a subsequent period, published* a testimony for 
the Covenanted Reformation, in which their distinguishing prin- 
ciples respecting magistracy and covenant renovation are mixed 
with these which they hold in common with seceders. It is 
much to be regretted, that a body of ministers and people, so res- 
pectable for their seriousness and soundness in the faith as those 
who belonged to the Reformed Presbytery, and still belong to 
the Reformed Synod, should have remained so long at a distance 
from others who profess the same adherence to the standards of 
the Church of Scotland, and the same regard to her reformation, 
as themselves; and if is earnestly to be desired that a dispassion- 
ate examination of the really subsisting grounds of difference, 
after so great a distance from the time when the controversy 
arose, should lead to their co-operating in the advancement of 
the common cause. It is with feelings of this kind, and to 
endeavour, so far as in our power, tu promote this desirable end, 
that we subjoin the following explanations: 

1. We acknowledge that the fundamental deed of constitution 
in our reforming period, in all moral respects, is morally unal- 
terable, because of its agreeableness to the divine wiil, revealed 
in the Scriptures, and because it was attained to, and fixed in 
pursuance of our solemn Covenants; and that the nation sinned 
in overthrowing it. 2. We condemn the conduct of the nation 
at the Revolution, in leaving the reformed constitution buried 
and neglected; and in not looking out for magistrates who 

* In 1761. 

VoL. ty. 28 
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should concur with them in the maintenance of the true religion 
as formerly settled, and rule them by laws subservient to its ad- 
vancement. 3. We condemn not only the conduct of England 
and Ireland, at that period, in retaining Episcopacy, but also the 
conduct of Scotland, in not reminding them of their obligations, 
and, in every way competent, exciting them to a reformation, 
conformably to a prior treaty and covenant; and particularly the 
consent which this kingdom gave, at the Union, to the perpetual 
continuance of episcopacy in England, with all that flowed from | 
this and partakes of its sinful character. 4. We condemn the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown, as established by law in 
England and Ireland, and all the assumed exercise of it in Scot- 
land, particularly by dissolving the assemblies of the church, and 
claiming the sole right of appointing fasts and thanksgivings, 
together with the practical compliances with it on the part of 
church-courts or ministers in the discharge of their public office. 
5. We condemn the abjuration-oath, and other oaths, which, 
either in express terms or by just implication, approve of the 
complex constitution. 6. We consider that there isa wide differ- 
ence between the arbitrary and tyrannical government of the 
persecuting period, and that which has existed since the Revo- 
lution, which was established with the cordial consent of the 
great body of the nation, and in consequence of a claim of right 
made by the representatives of the people, and acknowledged by 
the rulers; who, although they want (as the nation also dees) 
many of the qualifications which they ought to possess according 
to the word of God and our covenants, perform the essential du- 
ties of the magistratical office by maintaining justice, peace, and 
order, to the glory of God, and protecting usin the enjoyment of 
our liberties, and in the free exercise of our religion. Lastly, 
Holding these views, and endeavouring to act according to them, 
we can, without dropping our testimony in behalf of a former 
reforming period, or approving of any of the evils which cleave 
to the constitution or administration of the state, acknowledge 
the present civil government, and yield obedience to all its law- 
ful commands, not only for wrath, but for conscience sake; and 
in doing so, we have this advantage, that we avoid the dan- 
ger of practically disregarding the numerous precepts respecting 
obedience to magistrates contained in the Bible,—we have no 
need to have recourse to glosses upon these, which if applied to 
other precepts running in the same strain, would tend to loosen 
all the relations of civil life——and we act in unison with the 
principles and practice of the Christians of the first ages who 
lived under heathen or Arian emperors, of Protestants who have 
lived under Popish princes, of our reforming fathers in Scotland 
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ander Queen Mary, and of their successors during the first es- 
tablishment of Episcopacy, and after the Restoration, down to 
the time at which the government degenerated into an open and 
avowed tyranny.—We do not reckon it necessary to say any thing 
here as to the mode of renewing our covenants in a bond suited 
to the times, as we apprehend that there are now few of the 
friends of that duty who will object to this, or plead for the 
swearing of these oaths in the very form and words in which 
they were originaliy framed. 


BURGHERS AND ANTIBURGHERS. 


From the Historical part of the testimony, we also give the 
account of the controversy which separated the Secession Church 
into the two divisions most generally known by the above desig- 
nations; although these titles have never been recognized by 
either of the parties. Those (viz. Burghers) being denominated 
“ The Associate,” and the other, “ The General Associate Syn- 
od.” The union between these two bodies, under the designa- 
tion of “The United Associate Synod,” as our readers know was 
effected in 1820—Editor Rel. Monitor. 

In 1745, the Associate Synod (for the Presbytery had found it 
necessary, on account of the increase of their numbers, to form 
themselves into a Synod) had their attention directed, by over- 
tures from presbyteries, to the removing of any public bars which 
stood in the way of due progress in covenanting; and, in par- 
dicular, to the consideration of the question, Whether those in 
communion with them could warrantably and consistently swear 
the following religious clause in some Burgess oaths:—“ Here I 
protest, before God and your Lordships, that I profess, and allow 
with my heart, the true religion presently professed within this 
realm, and authorised by the laws thereof: I shall abide thereat, 
and defend the same to my life’s end; renouncing the Roman re- 
ligion, called Papistry.” After different steps taken at several 
meetings, the Synod came to adecision*, that “‘ Those of the se- 
cession cannot, with safety of conscience and without sin, swear 
any Burgess-oath with the said religious clause, while matters 
with reference to the profession and settlement of religion con- 
tinue in such circumstances as at present.” In the progress of 
the discussion, it appeared that, though the majority of ministers 
was in opposition to the oath, a minority, respectable for its 
numbers, but still more so from the names of some individuals 
who composed it, was arrayed in its defence. A protest was ta- 
es i Med ge ne: ; the controversy was keenly agitated 

é y; and, at a subsequent meeting of Synodft, it 
In April, 1746 + In April, 1747, 
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was moved that the decision condemning the oath should not. 
now nor afterwards, be a term of ministerial and christian com- 
munion, until the question of its being so shall be referred to 
presbyteries and kirk-sessions. Repeated protests were taken 
against the putting of this motion, as disorderly, notwithstand- 
ing which it was put, and (those who had protested against it not 
voting) carried; upon which a declaration, subscribed by those 
who supported the original decision, was read, protesting that, as 
that meetiug had materially dropped the whole testimony, the 
lawful authority and power of the Associate Synod is devolved 
on a constituted meeting of those ministers and elders who had 
protested against the late vote, with such as should join them. 
Thus was the Synod divided into two separate and conflicting 
bodies, each of which asserted that it was the majority, and laid 
claim to the title and powers of the court. Those who defended 
the burgess-oath, passed an act nullifying the Synod constitu 
ted by those who adhered to the decision condemning that oath; 
and the latter proceeded against the former, in a gradual course 
of discipline, to the highest censures of the church. 

This mournful breach affords a lesson to churches, when most 
honoured of God to be faithful, to “ rejoice with trembling.”* It 
is difficult to believe that an ecclesiastical body, which had hith- 
erto preserved such unanimity and concord in their deliberations 
and decisions upon a variety of questions, some of which were of 
a very delicate and complicated nature, could have divided on 
the subject of a burgess-oath, had not the leaven of prejudice and? 
suspicion insinuated itself, soured their minds, and fomented any 
difference of sentiment which at first existed among them. In 
reviewing this melancholy portion of the history of the Church, 
it is consolatory to reflect, that, previous to this breach, the \As- 
sociate Synod, or rather Presbytery, had been led to complete the 
statement of their public testimony in behalf of the various arti- 
cles of truth which were immediately in danger, and in opposi- 
tion to the existing errors and evils, in the different papers which 
they had judicially agreed on, and published to the world. Had 
both parties continued to adhere to these, in their letter and 
spirit, it is probable that they could not have remained long in a 
state of separation, and that the influence of the principle (what- 
ever it was), which had temporarily driven them asunder, must 
have soon yielded to the powerful attraction of common princi- 
ples, and a common bond. As it is, and late as it is, may we not 
cherish the hope, that the scattered friends of Scotland’s cove- 
nanted cause may yet meet and recognize one another as breth- 
ren, on the principles laid down in these deeds? Keeping this in 
view, we would submit the following explanations on the subject 
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of this dispute, to all such as would wish to see the testimony 1% 
behalf of the Reformation practically and consistently maintained. 
1. As it is a matter of great importance to swear by the great 
name of God, so the utmost caution shonld be taken to ascertain 
the lawfulness of any oath which we are required to take; and it 
is the duty of ministers and church-courts to give direction and 
warning to their people in such cases; especially when the oath 
embraces a profession of religion, and, more especially, when 
the persons required to take it are already under the obligation of 
another oath, sanctioning an explicit profession of religion, in 
consequence of which they may be in danger of involving them- 
selves in contradictory engagements. 2. We cannot be under- 
stuod as objecting to the clause in question on account of its re- 
quiring an adherence to the true religion, in an abstract view of 
it, as determined by the standard of the Scriptures (if it could 
be understood in that sense) nor as it implies an adherence to the 
protestant religion, in opposition to the Romish, which is re- 
nounced, or an adherence to the Confession of Faith, and any 
part of the standards compiled for uniformity in the former Re- 
formation, so far as these are still approved of by the acts of the 
Church of Scotland, and authorized by the laws. In these res- 
pects we account the Revolution settlement, and the present 
laws, a privilege, and agree to all which the Associate Presby- 
tery thankfully expressed in commendation of them, in their 
Testimony, and in the Declaration and Defence of their princi- 
ples concerning the present civil government. 3. The profes- 
sion of religion required by the burgess-oath is of a. definite 
kind. If this were not the case, and if it referred only to the 
true religion in the abstract, and every swearer were left to un- 
derstand this according to his views, the oath would not serve 
the’purpose of atest, nor answer the design of the imposer. The 
Romish religion is specially renounced; but there is also a posi- 
tive part in the clause, specifying the religion professed in this 
realm, and authorized by the laws of the land; while the word 
presently will not admit of its applying to any prvfession differ- 
ent from that which is made and authorized at the time when the 
oath is sworn. 4. The profession made of the true religion by 
Seceders, agreeing with that which was made in this country 
and authorized by the laws between 1638 and 1650, is different 
from, and in some important points inconsistent with, that profes- 
sion which is presently made by the nation, and authorised by 
the laws of the land. The Judicial Testimony finds fault with 
the national profession and settlement made atthe Revolution, 
both materially and formally considered, and condemns the State 


for excluding, in its laws authorizing religion, the divine right 
28* : 
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of presbytery, and the intrinsic power of the church,—two spe. 
cial branches of the glorious headship of the Redeemer over his 
spiritual kingdom, and for leaving the Covenanted Reformation 
and the Covenants under recissory laws; while it condemns the 
Church for not asserting these important parts of religion and 
reformation. Onthese grounds we cannot but look upon the 
religious clause in question as inconsistent with the Secession 
Testimony ; and accordingly must approve of the decision of syn- 
ed, condemning the swearing of it by Seceders. 5. As that 
which brought matters to an extremity, and divided the body, 
was the vote declaring that all might swear that oath, while, at 
the same time, it was condemned as unlawful; we cannot help 
being of opinion, that this held outa dangerous precedent to 
church-courts to give a judicial toleration or allowance to do 
what they declare to besinful. But provided this were disclaim- 
ed, and proper measures taken to prevent the oath from being 
sworn in the body in future; and, as the use of the oath has been 
Jaid aside in most burghs—we would hope that such an arrange- 
ment may be made, so far as regards this question, as will be at 
once honourable to truth, and not hurtful to the conscience of 
any. With respect to the censures which were inflicted, and 
which had no small influence in embittering the dispute, we 
think it sufficient to say, that they were transient acts of disci- 
pline, and that no approbation of them was ever required from 
wr aisters or people. If any difference of opinion as to the na: 

ure or effects of church censures exist, it may be removed by an 
amicable conference. 

If we have. been more minute on this subject than some may 
think needful, it is not because we wish to magnify the differ 
ence, or to revive debates; but because we think that when a 
separation has taken place, has subsisted long, and has prodaced 
a train of interesting consequences, the better way of removing 
it, both in point of duty and of safety, is by candid explications, 
with the view of producing mutual understanding; instead of 
having recourse to the easier and more plausible method of bury- 
ing the whole subject of difference in silence, or wrapping it up 
in vague and ambiguous generalities, which, while it is neither 
honorable to truth nor edifying to the world, often conduces 
little, in the issue, to the harmony and comfort of the coalescing 
bodies. 

The Synod consisting of those who opposed the condemnation 
of the burgess-oath, professed to adhere to. the Associate Presby- 

-tery, though they appear to have restricted their approbation of 
them by alterations on the Formula*; and they desisted from the 

* Address of the Associate Synod, in 1799. p. 7 
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renewing of the Covenants, on the ground that the friends of that 
duty were divided in sentiment and communion. 

The Synod constituted in the way of testifying against those 
who had engaged in the defence of the burgess-oath, went for- 
ward inthe work of renewing the Covenants. Having taken 
into consideration some other oaths, they found that the clauses 
of general and unlimited allegiance in the constable-oath, and 
in some burgess-oaths, could not be consistently sworn by those 
who were testifying against existing evils in the laws of the 
land; and that they could not, with safety of conscience, take the 
oath of church-warden in England and Ireland. They condemn- 
ed the mason-oath, because ic requires the swearer to engage te 
keep secret certain things before they are made known to him, 
and its adminstration is accompanied with a number of supersti- 
tious ceremonies; and the chapman-oath, because it includes a 
similar bond of secrecy, and bears on articles which are trifling 
or impracticable. And they appointed sessions to require satis- 
faction from such of their members as mvolved themselves in 
these sinful and ensaring oaths. 


—o-—— 
OBITUARY NOTICE OF REV. JAMES WHYTE. 


It is with deep regret we have to record the death of the Rev. 
James WuyrTe, minister of the Associate Congregation of Sa- 
lem, in the 35th year of his age. This is an event which must 
plunge his family into the deepest distress, deprive his congre- 
gation ofa faithful, laborious and affectionate Pastor, and the 
church of an able, zealous and devoted minister. In usual health, 
he preached, according to appointment of Presbytery, in Argyle, 
yn the first Sabbath of December. On his return home he was 
seized with an inflammation of the liver, and after a severe ill- 
ness of twelve days, he ended his earthly course on the 13th inst. 
Mr. Wyre was a native of Scotland; he pursued his literary 
studies at the College of Glasgow, studied Theology under Mr. 
Paxton, and was licensed to preach the gospel in 1818 or 1819. 
He preached with great acceptance in the vacancies of the Gen- 
eral Associate Synod; and, after the Union, in those of the Unit- 
ed Associate Church. He received a great number of calls, sev- 
eral of which were from the most numerous and respectable con- 
gregations in the body. Not being, however, entirely satisfied 
with the principles of the Union, and some parts of the proce- 
dure of the United Body, all of these hedeclined accepting. In 
{824 he withdrew from the communion of the United Associate 
Church, joined himself with the few who protested against that 
Union; and in the fall of the same year emigrated with his fa- 
mily to the United States. On his arrival he immediately joined 
the Associate Church, His services were highly valued wherev- 
er they were enjoyed. Two calls, one from Argyle, and another 
trom Salem, were presented to him at the same time, the latter of 
which, from a prudent regard to the state of his health, he ac- 
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cepted, and was ordain ed and settled in that congregation on the 
6th July 1825. During the short period >f his ministry, he Ja- 
boured assiduously to promote the best interésts of the people of 
his charge, greatly and deservedly beloved by them, as well as 
by others who waited occasionally on his ministry. 

Mr. Whyte was laborious in a more than ordinary degree in 
his preparations for the pulpit, which was always manifest in his 
public exhibitions. His discourses were all finished compositions 
ofa high order. His doctrinal statements were clear and solid. 
declaring without fear the whole counsel of God. In his practi- 
cal deductions, which often run through the whole body of his 
sermons, he dealt faithfully, closely and affectionately with the 
sinner and the backslider, and exhibited the amazing riches of 
divine grace and mercy, with the interest and exercise and enjoy- 
ment of the Saint in these, in a most engaging manner. He 
was, in short,a workman that needed not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth, giving to every one his portion in due 
season. In his manner he was grave, earnest and impressive, 
and never failed deeply to interest his audience. The high es- 
timation in which he was held during the short pericd of his la- 
bours among us, will cause his loss to be severely felt and long 
lamented. 


OBITUARY OF THE LATE MR. PETER FENTON. 
The memory of the just is blessed.— Proverbs. 

A good name, “rather to be chosen than great riches,” is one of 
the blessings that follow the righteous when they are laid in 
the dust. By faith, the Elders obtaineda good report. This his- 
tory is recorded in the oracles of God—their example is had in 
remembrance—their memory is revered in the Church. When 
the righteous are taken away, it is the duty and the privilege of 
survivors to remember their works which follow them; to glori- 
fy God for the gifts and graces which shone forth in their lives; 
to consider the end of their conversation, and to imitate their 
holy example. The memory of the just, thus improved, may be 
of great benefit to the living. It is with this view that I send 
you the following obituary notice respecting the late Mr. Pr- 
TER FentTON, who departed this life early in the morning of the 
15th November last, in the seventy-third year of his age. 

Mr. Fenton was born in Perthshire, in Scotland, but removed 
to this country about fifty years ago. He resided during the 
greater part of his life in the city of New-York, and was during 
a long period a useful member, and for nearly twenty years a 
ruling Elder, in the Associate Presbyterian Church, and of him 
it may be truly said, he was an “example to the flock.” Mr. 
Fenton was remarkable through life for his diligent attention to 
the duties of his wordly calling, and though neither adventurous 
nor enterprising, his exertions were attended with good success. 
But, while diligent in business, he was no less “ fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord.” He made it his constant care to seek first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and it was his meat 
and his drink to wait upon God, in the means of grace. His at- 
tendance on public worship was regular and exemplary. No 
slight excuse ever detained him from the House of God, and he 
could truly say with the Holy Psalmist, “ Lord, I have loved the 
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habitation of thy house.” Nor didhe wait upon God in vain, 
for often, and especially at the dispensation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he enjoyed sweet communion with God, which he sometimes 
mentioned with that modesty which is inseparable from true re- 
ligion. 

fn the intercourse of private life, his demeanour was charac- 
terized by integrity, honour and truth. As he was rich in faith, 
so he was abundant in good works. He was so remarkable for 
hospitality, that he might be very properly compared to Gaius, 
who was the host of the whole church. Rom.16. 23. He wasso 
much disposed to works of charity, that he studied the utmost 
economy in all his arrangements, not that he might “ heap up 
wealth,” but that he might have it in his power to minister to 
the necessities of others. Indeed few men, with his means, have 
had the happiness of being more useful to others, and more help- 
ful to the needy. He honoured God with his substance, and God 
honoured him. He scattered, and yet encreased. God blessed 
him, and he was a blessing to many. 

As I wish to state nothing but the yo and simple truth, in 
remarking on his character, so faras 1 know, I would mention 
his faults as readily as his good qualities, from an ardent desire 
that they might have a monitory effect upon others. But I know 
nothing of this kind, which ought to detract from his general ex- 
cellence, or from ‘his moral and religious character, further than 
that he occasionally manifested a degree of irritatiou when op- 
posed, and which sometimes led him into an error of judgment. 
But all who knew him intimately, will readily bear witness that 
he never wilfully persisted in a mistake. If he had given just 
cause ef offence to any one, on reflection he was ever forward to 
give satisfaction, or if he himself had been offended, he was no 
less ready to forgive. So that the infirmities of his temper were 
often the means of shewing how much _ he was habitually 
under the influence of gracious principles. It is thus that in the 
subjects of Divine Grace, we can often trace the remains of this 
natural disposition, exercising no inconsiderable influence. To 
use the language of a judicious writer, “ we believe that God 
has cast the healing salt into the corrupt waters, and that they 
wil! be healed.”? Our departed friend had this, and there is no 
doubt, that the healing process was in him carried to a great ex- 
tent. With all this, that he was capable of the most steady 
friendship, is clearly proved from acts of his life. He lived in 
habits of a familiar kind and profitable intercourse with his rela- 
tions and religious connexions, who vatued his friendship, and 
approved his pious example, as they now revere his,memory. 

As his life was useful and edifying, so his death was fraught 
with instruction and solemn warning, and loudly calls upon all 
to look wellto the state of their souls, and to let slip no opportu- 
nity of improving the time of their merciful visitation. He had 
been abroad, in the course of the day, on a work of charity, and 
returned home about twe o’clock in the afternoon. Shortly after 
he was seized with acute pain, about the region of the heart. 
Medical aid was called in, and after some time be was somewhat 
relieved. The physician and another friend left him, about elev- 
en o'clock, under the impression that he was better; but about 
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midnight, without g fey: intimation, he breathed his last 
without a groan. ether he had any ——— that his 
death was at hand, 1 know not; but of this I am certain, that for 
years he had been constantly looking for it, and almost all his 
thoughts were connected with the grave. As he considered do- 
ing good to men an important branch of the service of God, he 
spent the latter part of his life in devotional exercises and in works 
of charity. Indeed,all we know of our departed friend leads to 
the conclusion, that although he was called away suddenly, yet 
he was found in Christ, and waiting for his coming. ‘“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and their works 
do follow them.” 

Thus lived and died this godly man; and though his relations 
and friends may be called to deplore his departure, they have 
no cause to sorrow, as those who have no hope. But all are call- 
ed, and called most solemnly, to hear the warning voice of God 
in this dispensation. Especially let the congregation to which 
he belonged consider the language of this sudden change—let 
them follow his faith—imitate his example, and consider the end 
of his conversation. But in this dispensation, God calls upon all 
to consider the uncertainty of human life—the folly of calcula- 
ting on future opportunities, and especially on a death-bed re- 
pentance—the importance of attending to the things of our peace 
—the necessity of preparing for death, and of looking well to the 
state of our souls. We allstand onthe brink ofan awful eterni- 
ty, and we know not how soon we shall be called to stand before 
our God; but this we know, it willsurely be well with them that 
fear God,that hope inhismercy. Blessed is that servant whom 
his Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching. A. 


a 


Drep—At Philadelphia, on Sabbath the 23d of Nov. in the 
72d year of his age, the Rev. Apam Ranxin. The address de- 
livered at the grave, did not come to hand in season for insertion 
in the present number; it shall appear in our next. 


—= + 


Select Religious Xntelligence. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED CHURCH. 


A Convention of Delegates of the different Synods of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, was held in Pittsburgh, on the 12th September last. The 
object of this Convention will be apparent from the following resolutions, 
whieh we extract from their proceedings : 


“Whereas some visible bond of union among those who are one in the faith, 
is @ most importapt and desirable “object; and whereas, by a series of un- 
happy events, the Associate Reformed Church has been thrown into a dis- 
membered condition ; and whereas, it is believed that the general interests of 
truth and godliness in the world, and particularly in the Associate Reform- 
ed Church, might be more efficiently promoted by a union of effort; therefore. 

Resolved, 1. That in the judgment of this Convention, it is expedient that 
the General Synod be re-o: ganized. 

2. That in re-organizing General Synod, the respective Synods, for our 
mutual satfsfaction, and for the promotion of mutual confidence, solemuly re- 
new our: professions of adherence to the Constitution and Standards of this 
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Chuich, as adopted by the act of the Associate Reformed Synod, at Greeii! 
-astle, on the 31st May, 1799. 

“And whereas, the peace of this Church has in times past been greatly in- 
terrupted, and her very existence endangered, by the disputes which have 
existed on the subject of psalmody and communion ; therefore, 

‘« Resolved, 3. That we solemnly renew our profession of adherence to 
the acts ef General Synod, explanatory of the sense in which the doctrine of 
this Church on these subjects is understood; particularly the acts of 1790, 
1793, 1796, and 1802. Of which acts the following are extracts : 

*‘An actto amend the Constitution of the Associate Reformed Synod,’ 
passed in 1790. The Synod declare, that they understand the 26th chapter 
of the Confession of Faith, *‘ as opposed not only to bigotry, which, at least 
vy implication, appropriates to a particular denomination of Christians, the 
character and privileges of the Catholic Church; but also to the scheme of 
communion called the latitudinarian, which unites all parties of professed 
Christians in the fullest communion, on the footing only of those general 
principles that some distinguish by the name of essentials ; a scheme which 
they condemn as subversive of the design of this and every other stated Con- 
fession of Faith, and as having a natural tendency to promote error, and ex- 
vinguish zeal for many important truths of the gospel, and, consequently, that 
they do not consider themselves as left at liberty, by this part of the Confes- 
-ion, to hold o:ganicai communion with any denomination of Christians, that 

s inconsistent with a faithful and pointed testimony for any revealed truth 
,especting doctrine, worship, discipline, and church government.” 

** An act concerning psalmody,’ passed 1793. ‘* It is the will of God, that 
ihe sacred songs of Scripture be used in his worship to the end of the world. 
The substitution of devotiona] songs, composed by uninspired men, in the 
place of these sacred songs, is therefore a corruption of the worship of God.” 

It was farther “* Resolved, That in the event of General Synod being re- 
organized, its stated meetings be held not oftener than once in three years ; 
but that, in extraordinary cases, special meetings may be called by the Mo- 
derator, at the request of any two Synods, at their stated meetings, of which 
official notice shall be forwarded to all the Presbyteries, a reasonable time 
previous to the meeting,” and that the city of Pittsburgh be the place of meet- 
ing until a change of circumstances may render an alteration proper. 

On the plan of re-organizing General Synod, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“dissolved, 1. That the ratio of delegation, as apportioned in the Constitu- 
tion, (p. 507,) be so modified, that each Presbytery shall be entitled to send 
one minister and one elder, and no Presbytery shall send more than one min- 
ister and one elder, unless it contains eight ordained ministers actually resi- 
ding within its bounds. No Presbytery shall be-allowed tosend a greater 
number than two ministers and two elders. 

“2. That when any subject shal! be referred to the Presbyteries by the 
General Synod, according to Constitution, (p. 507,) the judgment of a ma- 
jority of Presbyteries shall be definitive. 

On the subject of recovering their Theological Library, which is supposed 
to be the best in the United States, and the funds of their Church, which by 
the late Union fell into the hands of the General Assembly, it was agreed, 

* That a Commissioner be appointed by each Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, who shall, at such time as General Synod may direct, repair 
to the General Assembly for the purpose of urging, respectfully vet firmly our 
claim to the Theological Library and funds; aud im the event of this claim 
being disregarded, that the commissioners be instructed to demand of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, a reference of the whole matter to an aibitration. 

Resolutions were passed respecting the reviving of the Theologica! Semin- 
ary, and another, appointing the first meeting of the General Synod to be held 
in the city of Pittsburgh, on the first Monday of May, 1829. 

These several resolutions were submitted to the different synods for theix 
adoption or rejection ; which, of course, will determine whether the Generai 
Synod shall be re-organized or not. 
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SYNOD OF ULSTER, IRELAND. 


An esteemed correspondent in the country, who feels, “with all saints,” 4 
deep interest in the seligious reform now in progress in the ** Emerald Isle” — 
the land of his fathers, writes : 

**T have before me a copy of the Londonderry Journal, containing the de- 
bates in Synod on some verg interesting points touching the Arian heresy, and 
it is truly cheering to perceive the progress of truth in that respectable body. 
From a variety of circumstances unnecessary for me to detail, the Synod felt 
it incumbent on them ‘‘ for the purpose of affording a public testimony to the 
truth as well as to vindicate their religious character as individuals; to de- 
clare that they do most firmly hold and beliéve, the doctrine concerning the 
nature of God, contained in these words of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism. viz: that there are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one God, the same in substance, equal in 
power and glory.” The motion embracing this declaration, led to an anima- 
ted and eloquent discussion, and its passage was opposed by all the talent 
and ingenuity of open and concealed Arians. The truth, however, triumph- 
ed—and when the roll was called. 117 ministers and 18 elders voted *‘ I do 
believe,” while only two voted ‘I do not believe”—Four left the house to 
avoid voting. The above needs no comment; it will rejoice the heart of 
every lover of Zion. Notice was given that a motion to separate the Arians 
from the Synod would be made at their next session. 

Now, sir, to many readers the whole of the above may appear strange; 
but to one acquainted with the state of things in Ireland for many years, no 
wonder will be excited to find that Arianism exists in the Synod of Ulster. 
But how, it may be asked, did those entertaining such sentiments, gain 
admission there? I answer, by the operation of the system of non-subscription 
to the standards of the church—at first tenderness to a few really good men 
induced the Synod to relax from their usual strictness in their mode of ad- 
mitting men into the sacred office, and in order to avoid a present small evil, 
they have thus entailed upon the Church innumerable sore calamities.* But 
blessed be the God of truth, a spirit of revival is beginning to be felt there, 
and our prayer is, that the “‘ truth may run and have free course and be 
slorified,” “ until the knowledge ofthe Lord shall cover the earth.” 





Bilccesiastical Chronicle. 


Presbylery of Philadelphia.—Orpination.—On Wednesday, 5th inst. 
Mr. Archibald Whyte. Jun. Preacher of the Gospel, was ordained to the 
office of the Holy Ministry, and admitted to the pastoral charge of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation of Baltimore. Mr. Andrew Heron, from the Associate 
Presbytery of the Carolinas, preached a Discourse from 1 Sam. iv. 14. ‘* For 
his heart trembled for the Ark of God.” My. Pringle, of Carlisle proposed 
the Formula of Questions; My. Clarkson of Mercersburg offered up the Orx- 
dination Praye:, and gave the right hand of fellowship, and Mr. Beveridge, 
now of Philadelphia, gave the charge to the minister and congregation. The 
efforts made by this small congregation to obtain a settled dispensation of Di- 
vine Ordinances are worthy of great commendation. They are evidently 
men strongly attached by principle to the cause which they have espoused. 
And though their beginning is small, yet strong united in stedfast adherence 
to the truth, we sincerely hope that by the divine blessing on the labours of 
their Pastor, their latter end will greatly increase. 

Demission.—Mr. Clarkson’s demission of the charge of the Associate Con- 
gregation of Mercersburgh, formerly tendered on account of his ill health, 
was accepted, and this Congregation, of course, is now vacant. 





* See Religious Monitor, vol. 3. p. 272. 
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NOTICE TO PATRONS. 

We are gratified i in being enabled to announce to‘our read. 
ers, that through the exertions of several of our friends, and 
the deep interest manifested by the members of the Associ. 
ate Church generally, we have determined, relying on the 
blessing of God upon our humble:efforts, to go on with the 
Fifth Volume of Taz Reticiovs Monitor. We hope, there. 
fore, that those who have received the work, and have not as. 
yet paid for it, will be punctual in transmitting the amount of 
their dues to Philadelphia at the meeting of the Synod in 

May next, where will be a person authorised to receive it, and 
. give receipts. It would be esteemed a favour to receive te- 
mittances at the present time ; they may be forwarded by mail 
at our risk; and where more than $5 is enclosed, at our ex. 
pense. The Monitor is now placed on a foundation, that alit- 
tle exertion of our friends to extend its circulation, and a lib- 
eral contribution of original matter for our pages, is all thats 
requisite to secure its permanency, and the accomplishment 
of the objeccts originally contemplated by its publication. 

That the great Head of the Church, has been pleased in 
several instances to bless this work as an instrument for good, 
we have the most unequivocal testimonials. In some cases ‘t 
has strengthened the hands of weak congregations ; in others, 
confirmed the wavering; and in others, awakened a spirit of . 
enquiry into the ditingmabing principles and practices of the 
Associate Church. 

We have a few copies of the back numbers to the 4th vol- 
ume still on hand. 


i 


The article in the present number of the Monitor, entitled 
‘Prain Reasons,’ &c. has been published in the form of a 
Tract. Price, $1 50 per hundred copies. Persons located 
south, and wishing to obtain this tract, can, by sending their 
® orders in season, have them delivered in Philadelphia at the 
-. gext meeting of Synod, 











